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INTRODUCTION. 



I. Chronological Table. 

[Besides histories of England and biographies of Dryden, the 
following books treat of the literary history of Dryden*s time: 
Beljame, Le public et les hommes de let t res en Angleterre au dix- 
huitihne sihle (1881; 2d ed., 1897); Masson, Life of Milton, 
vol. vi. (1879), pp. 273-387, 606-615 ; Garnett, The Age of Dry- 
den (1895). The following table, which mentions the principal 
events of English political and literary history during Dryden's 
life, is intended as a background for the biographical sketch 
which follows.] 



1640. Meeting of the Long 

Parliament. 
1642. Outbreak of the Civil 

War. 



1649. The King's trial and ex- 
ecution. 



1653. Cromwell 
Protector. 



made Lord 



1642. Closing of the theatres. 

1643. Sir Thomas Browne's 
Religio Medici. 

1644. Milton's Areopagitica. 

1645. Milton's Poems in Eng- 
lish and Latin. 

1648. New ordinance against 
theatres. 



165 1. Wohhts^s Leviathan, 
1653. Walton's Compleat An* 
gler. 
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1658. Death of Cromwell. 
1660. The Restoration. 

1664-67. First Dutch War of 
the Restoration. 

1665. Naval victory over the 
Dutch, June 3. The Plague. 

1666. The Great Fire. 

1667. The fall of Clarendon. 

1670. The Treaty of Dover. 



1672-74. Second Dutch War 
of the Restoration. 

1678. The Popish Plot. 

1679. The Exclusion Bill. 
1682-83. Flight and death of 

Shaftesbury. 
1685. Death of Charles. Ac- 
cession of James II. Mon 
mouth's Rebellion. 

1688. Birth of the Prince of 
Wales. Landing of William 
of Orange. Flight of James. 

1689. William and Mary pro- 
claimed joint sovereigns. 



1656. Davenant's ^it^^ t>f 
Rhodes, 

1660. Pepys begins his Diary. 
1663. First part of Hudibras. 



1665. Theatres closed from 
May until Christmas, 1666. 

1667. Paradise Lost. Birth of 
Swift. 

1670. Birth of Congreve. 

1 67 1. Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes. The Re^ 
hearsal. 

1672. Births of Addison and 
Steele. 

1674. Death of Milton. 
1678. First part of The Pil- 
grims Progress. 

1682. Ot way's Venice Pre- 
served. 



1687. Newton's Principia. 

1688. Birth of Pope. 



1690. Locke's Essay en the 
Human Understanding. 

1693. Congreve's first play. 
The Old Bachelor, 
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INTRODUCTION. VU 



1694. Death of Mary. 
1697. Peace of Ryswick. 



t698. Collier's Short View of 
the Immorality and Profane- 
ness of the English Stage. 



II. Sketch of Dryden's Life. 

[Four biographies of Dryden are of permanent excellence: 
Johnson's Dryden in The Lives of the Poets (17 79-81); Scott's 
Life of Dryden (1808), now forming vol. i. of the Scott-Saints* 
bury edition of Dryden; Mr. Saintsbury's Dryden (1881) in the 
English Men of Letters; Mr. Leslie Stephen's article (1888) in 
The Dictionary of National Biography. The third is of especial 
value for its appreciative criticisms; the fourth is the most con- 
venient for reference in matters of detail. Less valuable than 
these, but still of interest, are the essays by Macaulay (1828) and 
by Lowell {Among My Books ^ first series, 1870). The reader will 
also find some space devoted to Dryden in Macaulay's History of 
England (1849-61), and in Green's History of the English Peo- 
ple (1877-80); the former account is hostile, even abusive; the 
latter is harsh, and partly unjust.] 

John Dryden is the greatest figure in English 
letters in the age between the Commonwealth and 
the reign of Anne; in the age, that is, of the 
Restoration. Born twenty-three years later than 
Milton, he was in every way representative of a 
new generation. His authorship extended from 
the last years of the Commonwealth to near the 
end of the reign of William III. From the days of 
his first successes, early in the reign of Charles II., 
he was the central figure in literature of many 
kinds, the greatest master of the language that the 
nation knew. Turning from one field of literature 
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Vni IJ^THODUCTION. 

to another, as circumstances prompted or occasion 
required, he excelled as playwright, essayist, critic, 
lyric poet, satirist, narrative poet, and translator. 
The object of the present volume is to increase the 
opportunities of appreciating Dryden's merits as 
a dramatic critic and as a writer of good prose; 
in this biographical sketch, however, some of his 
more brilliant achievements in other fields are also 
noted. 

Most of the personal details that would make an 
account of his life interesting have been lost. 
Dryden had no Boswell. His life is written chiefly 
in his works. These present problems enough : that 
he could have followed up an elegy on Cromwell 
with a welcome to Charles II., and a versified argu- 
ment for the Church of England with another for 
the Roman Catholic Church, has provoked plenty 
of discussion, not always friendly to his fame. But 
it is at least recorded that he was short, stout, and 
ruddy, that he was an angler, and that, in his latter 
days, he sat in his chair at Will's coffee-house, in 
winter by tke fireside, in summer on the balcony, 
an oracle to the younger generation. Certain 
other stories told of him, reflecting severely on 
his character, are commonly considered the inven- 
tions of the various blockheads and knaves whose 
resentment he provoked in his satires and his 
literary disputes. He was born on August 9, 163 1, 
at Aldwinkle All Saints, Northamptonshire, of a 
good family, whose members were later to be found 
on the Parliamentary side. From a grammar 
school near his birthplace he went to Westminster 
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IMTRODVCTtOM. IX 

School, in London, where he was remarked to be 
clever at his studies. In 1650 he went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he remained seven 
years, taking his B. A. degree in 1653-54, but going 
down without taking the M. A. For some reason, 
not fully known, Dryden apparently cherished in 
after years a dislike of Cambridge, expressed most 
forcibly in a passage in a prologue contributed by 
him to an Oxford play (?i68i) : 

Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 

Than his own mother-university ; 

Thebes did his green, unknowing youth engage ; 

He chooses Athens in his riper age. 

Dryden's father had died in 1654, and left him 
a small property. Going to London at the end of 
his residence at Cambridge, he seems to have sought 
some employment under the Commonwealth, but was 
disappointed. Meanwhile his sympathies were with 
the Parliament, and on the death of Cromwell he 
wrote an elegy to his memory, in the style and stanza 
then fashionable, but also with the touch of addi- 
tional personal power that marks all his work. Ex- 
cept for two unimportant poems written while at 
college, and for a love letter to a cousin, which 
happens to have survived, this is his first known 
composition. 

In 1660 came the Restoration. The nation had 
changed its heart, and npw welcomed back the 
prince that had been for years in exile. Dryden 
hastened to add his tribute, an ode in heroic 
couplets, Astrcea Redux. **If he changed," says 
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Johnson, "he changed with the nation." Four 
other poems — two at this time: To His Sacred 
Majesty on His Coronation (1661), and To the Lord 
Chancellor Hyde (1662), with two composed during 
the reign of James II. : Threnodia Augustalis (1685), 
on the death of Charles, and Britannia Rediviva 
(1688), celebrating the birth of the prince afterward 
known as ** the Old Pretender" — complete the list 
of his testimonies in verse to the government of 
the house of Stuart. Another poem of the earlier 
group requires mention here: the Annus Mirabilis'^ 
(1667), which shows in certain memorable passages 
a great advance over the verses on Cromwell, to 
which it is similar in metrical form. 

During these early years of the Restoration, 
Dryden had already begun to turn his attention to 
the stage. In 1642 the acting of stage-plays had 
been forbidden by an ordinance of the Lords and 
Commons. None but clandestine performances 
had been given from that year until 1656, when 
Davenant was allowed by the tolerant Cromwell to 
open a playhouse, f But with the return of Charles 
and his cavalier court, theatrical patents were 
again granted, and a new dramatic era began, 
signalized by great improvements in stage ma- 
chinery and settings and in costuming, and by 
the appearance of women upon the stage. To 
dramatic composition Dryden turned, in the hope 

*"The Wonderful Year," 1666, in which had occurred a 
naval battle with the Dutch and the Great Fire in London. 

f See The Siege of Rhodes^ in Index of Plays at end of this 
book. 
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of achieving distinction and fortune. His first 
play, The Wild Gallant (February, 1662-63), failedy 
but his succeeding ventures were more successful. 
Within ten years, that is, by the time he had pro- 
duced The Conquest of Granada (1670) and Marriage j 
d la Mode (1672), he had come to be the leading 
dramatist of his time. Dryden's connection with 
the stage did not conclude until the year 1693-94, 
with the performance of his last play, Lave Trium- 
phant. None of his twenty-seven plays have held 
the stage. Several were written in collaboration 
with other writers; a number are adaptations from 
previous writers, among them Moli^re and Shakes- 
peare. With the somewhat contemptuous consent 
of Milton, Dryden even converted Paradise Lost 
into a kind of opera in rhyme, The State of /w;?^- 
r^/i^^ (not performed ; published 1674). His earlier 
tragedies were in rhyme, and were of the kind then 
called ** heroic plays"; ranting, romantic melo- 
dramas, devoted to *Move and valor." The Con- 
quest of Granada^ in two parts, is the most famous \ 
specimen.* From 1678 on, he used blank verse 
for tragedy. Dryden's comedies exhibit the worst 
feature of the Restoration drama, the indecency of 
language and situation which was as characteristic 
of the comedies of the time as blood and violence 
were characteristic of the earlier Elizabethan 
tragedy. For his heroic plays Dryden was 
ridiculed in the burlesque play The Rehearsal 

* Those who do not care to read an entire heroic play may 
obtain a satisfactory idea of the species by reading Mr. Saints- 
bury's account of this play in his Dryden^ pp. 46-51. 
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• 
(first performed in 167 1) by George VilHers, 

Duke of Buckingham, and others; for his offenses 
in comedy he was rebuked by Collier in A Short 
View of the Immorality and Frofaneness of the 
English Stage (1698). In the preface to his 
Fables (1700), Dryden admitted the justice of 
Collier's reproaches.* 

In connection with his dramatic authorship Dry- 
den came to be a writer of dramatic criticism. 
Most of his criticism is contained in the prefaces 
prefixed to his plays as they were published from 
time to time. Two of these are reprinted in the 
present volume. Further, he published separately, 
in 1668, the Essay of Dramatic Foesy, 

The years 1678-82 are memorable in English his- 
tory for the terror excited by the belief in the 
existence of the so-called ** Popish Plot *' to murder 
the king and establish his brother, James, Duke of 
York, a Roman Catholic and the heir presumptive, 
on the throne. The Earl of Shaftesbury, skillfully 
fomenting the popular excitement, attempted to pass 
through the Houses of Parliament an Exclusion Bill, 
by which James should be declared incapable of the 
succession, and the Duke of Monmouth, an illegiti- 
mate son of the king, should be made heir in his 
place. The agitation finally collapsed, and Shaftes- 
bury was imprisoned, to await indictment for 
treason. At this point Dryden published his tre- 

* The Be hear sal may be read in Arber*s English Reprints. A 
spirited account of the Short View and its author may be found 
in Macaulay's essay, The Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, in 
the part devoted to Congreve. See also Beljame, pp. 239-259. 
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mendous satire, Absalom and Achitophel (the first 
part in 1681), in which he versified from the Biblical 
narrative the incidents leading to Absalom's re- 
bellion, in such form that all could recognize the 
parallel to the situation then threatening England. 
Despite the strength of the reaction, to which 
Dryden's vigorous effort undoubtedly contributed, 
Shaftesbury still had influence enough to escape 
indictment, but found it necessary, before the end 
of the next year, to flee to Holland, where he died 
shortly afterward. The success of Dryden's satire 
prompted partisans of Shaftesbury to attempt re- 
plies in kind. A war of pamphleteering in verse 
ensued, to which Dryden contributed three more 
pieces: The Medal (March, 1682), MacFlecknoe 
(October, 1682), and Absalom and Achitophel^ Part II. 
(not all by Dryden; November, 1682). These satires 
are still unsurpassed in power and effectiveness. 

In 1682 he published the Religio Laici^ a didactic 
poem in behalf of the Church of England. Three 
years later he embraced the Roman Catholic faith, 
and in 1687 published The Hind and the PantheVy 
a fable in verse, extolling his new Church. Harsh 
judgments have frequently been passed on this 
change; Dryden has been accused of seeking only 
court favor; but no subsequent act showed him 
insincere or regretful; he stood by his new con- 
fession as stanchly during the reign of William as 
during its brief triumph under James. The Hind 
and the Panther was believed at the time to have 
been completely silenced by The City and Country 
Mouse (by Prior and Charles Montagu, afterward 
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Lord Halifax), in reality a silly parody, copying 
the poorer features of The Rehearsal, 

The Revolution of 1688 was a severe blow to 
Dryden's fortunes. By the downfall of James and 
of the Catholic party, he lost the posts of Poet 
Laureate and Historiographer Royal, conferred on 
him in 1670, and an additional pension of one hun- 
dred pounds, granted by Charles and confirmed by 
James. All this he might have regained by going 
over to the Whigs, but, though more than once 
solicited, he stoutly refused. 

During his last twelve years he applied himself 
diligently to the task of supporting himself by his 
pen. For the managers of the theatres he wrote 
plays and prologues; for the booksellers he made 
translations in both prose and verse, the most note- 
worthy being the Virgil (1697). In 1700 he pub- 
lished his most delightful work, the Fables (/. ^., 
"stories"), containing poetical paraphrases of 
Chaucer and Boccaccio. He died in the same year, 
leaving a wife and three sons. Of the latter, all 
died in youth or early manhood. His wife, whom 
he had married in 1663, was born Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter of the Earl of Berkshir 



IIL Dryden's Sources and Authorities. 

[Aristotle's Poetics and Corneille's Discours should be read 
entire in connection with these essays. The former is best read 
in Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (1895), 
which contains text, translation, select bibliography, and com- 
mentary. Free use of this commentary has been made in prepar- 
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iiig the present section. Corneille's three treatises may be found 
in any edition of his works. The references in the notes are in 
vol. i. of Comeille's works (1862) in Les grands icrivains fran- 
^ais. Jonson's Timber^ or Discoveries^ has been edited by Pro- 
fessor Schelling, Ben Jonsons Timber (1892). Horace's Ars 
Poeiica, text, translation, and notes, may l)e consulted in Professor 
Cook's The Art of Poetry (1892).] 

The Essay of Dramatic Poesy ts largely based on 
three treatises by the great French dramatist, 
Pierre Corneille (1606-84). These three treatises. 
Disc ours de Vutiliti et des parties du poente dramatique^ 
Discours de la trag/die et des moyens de la traiUr selon 
le vraisemblahle ou le nt^cessaire, and Discours des trois 
unites d'action^ de jour, et de lieu, were first published 
in 1660, accompanying an edition of his plays. 
Further, Dryden frequently cites the authority of 
Aristotle, Horace, and Ben Jonson. He also sus- 
tains his arguments by illustrations taken from 
actual plays, ancient and modern. For these last, 
see the Index of Plays at the end of this volume. 

For Dryden, as it had been for Corneille and for 
Jonson, the ^rcpt notiyriicT?, or Poetics^ of Aristotle 
(385-322 B. c.) is the ultimate source of authority 
in matters of dramatic taste. Down to quite mod- 
ern times this work has often been regarded as a 
code of laws which none could violate with impunity; 
as if it contained the last word in dramatic theory, 
which must remain fixed for all time. This view is, 
of course, an error. Aristotle deduced his theories 
from the dramas of his own time, and had no con- 
ception of many subsequent developments. It is 
in vain to se^k in the Plays of Shakespeare, for in- 
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Stance, a perfect accord with canons of composition 
laid down nineteen centuries earlier. At the same 
time, Aristotle's principles were derived from the 
study of works which were masterpieces: the 
tragedies of the great Greek dramatists and 
the epics of Homer: they are broad and general in 
tone; and they include many of the fundamental 
principles which underlie poetic composition in all 
kinds and in all ages. Though one cannot demand 
that the Shakespearean drama conform to all of 
Aristotle's rules, one can yet, if so minded, detect 
the observation of what may be called Aristotelian 
principles in any piece written for theatrical pres- 
entation. 

The important passages in the Poetics are §§ i-ii ; 
13-15; 17-19; 24; 26. The crucial passages, 
which have furnished the subject for the greatest 
amount of discussion, are § 6, the definition of a 
tragedy, § 13, the description of the ideal tragic 
plot, and § 15, the discussion of the qualities of 
tragic character. Most of Dryden's citations are 
from§§3-~6; 13-14; 17-18; 24-26. 

Aristotle's theory rests upon Plato's doctrine that 
'* Art is an imitation of Nature," which is alluded 
to in the Poetics § i. This is not to be taken as 
meaning that art is a copying or mimicry of natural 
objects. Nature, for Aristotle, means not the sum 
total of things about us, but the creative force 
which underlies them: the productive principle of 
the universe. Art, then, is a process which in its 
own sphere acts as Nature in hers, and by similar 
.means: creating its own particijlar products from 
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the material accessible, and, in so doing, taking 
hints from the way in which Nature is seen to work. 

The art selected for discussion is the Poetic Art, 
differing from other fine arts by having its own 
means, objects, and manner of imitation. Its 
species are Epic, Tragic, Comic, and Dithyrambic 
(say Lyric). These four differ from each other 
likewise in means, object, and manner of imitation. 
Aristotle's treatise, as it has come down to us, 
treats almost exclusively of the Epic and the Tragic. 

The function of art, and especially of Poetic Art, 
is to imitate character, emotion, and action. By 
action is here meant not a movement of the body, 
but an injvard process outwardly manifested in 
deed, speech, or display of feeling. A work of art 
is thus an idealized representation of human life. 
It represents not (as does History) what actually 
has happened, but what may happen, what might 
have happened: what is probable or necessary 
(inevitable). It expresses the permanent possibili- 
ties of human nature, not the record of an individual 
life. By the probable, Aristotle means not what 
happens oftenest, but that which commends itself 
to the poetic judgment. It is in this connection 
that he lays down the often-cited principle that 
the probable impossible is admissible in poetry; the 
improbable possible is not.* Falling in with the 
opinion and usage of his day, Aristotle believes 

* Thus, the ghosts and witches of Shakspere. to give a modem 
illustration, are impossible, but probable; the startling incidents 
of melodrama are possible, but improbable. The former arc 
Wtisticftlly admissible ; the iMt^r wre pft^q absurd. 
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that historical and legendary stories offer the best 
material for tragedy, but he does not exclude 
wholly fictitious plots, and he points out that only 
some real stories have that internal probability or 
necessity which fits them for poetic treatment. 

The object of the fine arts is to give pleasure. 
This distinguishes them from useful arts, which 
satisfy material or moral needs. The pleasure 
afforded by tragedy is of a high kind ; a rational 
enjoyment, springing from aesthetic appreciation. 
The doctrine that poetry should be useful is un- 
recognized by Aristotle. He is, however, forced to 
demand of tragedy much that would be consistent 
with this moral purpose. Thus, the characters of 
the persons in the play must be good; nobility is 
essential to the tragic hero. 

The function of tragedy is stated in the famous 
definition (vi. 2) ; ** Tragedy is an imitation of an 
action that is serious, complete, and of a certain 
magnitude; in language embellished with every 
kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being 
found in different parts of the play; in the form of 
action, not of narrative; through pity (cAcov) and fear 
effecting the proper purification (Katfa/xriv) of these 
emotions." That it is an imitation of an action 
places it in the class of fine arts; that the action is 
serious distinguishes it from comedy; that it is in 
the form of action distinguishes it from the epic. 
The remainder of the definition states its specific 
means and effect. The statement regarding the 
language may be disregarded; it refers to the con- 
vention;? of the Creole theatre, Tb? la^t cl^U^e 
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is the great crux. Scores of interpretations have 
been given, most of them vitiated by the notion 
of an ethical import: that tragedy should have an 
improving effect on the moral character of the 
spectators. The explanation now credited is that 
tragedy, in Aristotle's view, should be a vent for 
the natural human emotions of pity and fear. 
These are instincts which demand satisfaction, but 
whose indulgence in real life is disquieting or even 
unsafe. Tragedy arouses and then allays these 
passions, in a harmless and pleasant manner. 

The first requirement of a tragic plot is unity * 
of action. Its contents should be limited. The 
whole should be made up of parts which cannot be 
removed or transposed' without disturbance. The 
next requirement is that it should be of consider- | 
able length. An action is unfit for tragic imitation 
if too brief as well as if too extended. The superior 
limit is that beyond which the incidents cannot well 
be grasped by the mind and retained in the memory. 

Aristotle prescribes no limit of time. He states 1 
that though in earlier times a greater latitude had 
prevailed, the custom of tragedy in his time was to 
represent the action as taking place in a period not j, 
greater than twenty-four hours.* The fact is that 
the Greek tragedy had a simple plot and was per- 
formed without intermissions. The first consider- 
ation made the brief period possible; the second 
made it necessary. 

The question of change of scene (unity of place) 

**' A single revolution of the sun." This has sometimes been 
taken to mean only tw^^v^ hours. 
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is not mentioned by Aristotle. It is, however, a 
fact that changes of scene occur in some Greek 
plays, and that changes from the exterior of a 
house to the interior, and the like, were mechanic- 
ally simulated. 

Aristotle's ideal tragic hero is a man neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad; above the common 
level in moral elevation and dignity, but not free 
from frailties and imperfections. He is also raised 
above us in external dignity and station. In the 
course of the action he passes from good fortune 
to bad, not as the punishment for flagrant crime, 
but as the gradually unfolded consequence of some 
minor error, some unsuspected flaw in character. 

While Aristotle's Poetics is a philosophical treatise, 
drawn at first hand from a study of the great models, 
Horace's Epistola ad Pisones^ or De Arte Poetica 
Liber \dho\3X lo b. c), is an elegant compendium of 
the established principles of taste. The former 
has always been a storehouse of ideas, the latter 
of maxims. It is half a systematic treatise, half a 
familiar talk. Horace sketches lightly the history 
of the different kinds of poetry, especially dramatic 
poetry, and in pithy and smoothly turned phrases 
gives a few precepts for the intending composer of 
each kind. Beside Aristotle's great treatise, the 
Art of Poetry seems superficial, but the comparison 
is not a fair one. Aristotle derived profound 
principles of art at first hand; Horace crystallized 
current ideas into phrases which bid fair to last for 
all time. The treatise of Horace has been the main 
source of subsequent Arts of Poetry in verse: 
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Vida's, Boileau's, Pope's Essay on Criticism. Many 
of the well-known Horatian maxims are quoted by 
Dryden in the essays here reprinted. One point 
in which Horace's doctrine differs from that of 
Aristotle requires mention: his theory that the aim 
of poetry is not only to please, but also to be useful. 

Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae, 
Aut simul et jocundaet idonea dicere ritse. 

— ^. P* 333-334. 

Jonson's Timber was published posthumously 
in 1641. In Professor Schelling's opinion, the 
"thoughts on various subjects" and extracts from 
various authors, which make up this volume of mis- 
cellanies, were written down probably during the 
last years of the poet's life. The sections in which 
Jonson treats of poetry and the drama contain 
partly his own thoughts, partly expanded transla- 
tions from Aristotle. At the same time, Jonson is 
of the Horatian opinion that the end of comedy is 
"to delight and teach." Although Dryden men- 
tions this work several times, he does not seem to 
have made any real use of it in composing his 
Essay, 

Corneille, in laying down the principles of 
dramatic composition, supports himself whenever 
possible by the authority of Aristotle, and to a less 
extent by that of Horace. His professed aim, 
indeed, is to explain Aristotle's meaning by the 
light of his own experience as a playwright. With 
this object, he draws his modern illustrations of good 
and again of faulty dramatic construction from his 
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own plays. The three treatises thus produced 
afford a clear exposition of the principles of the 

, classical French drama — the drama of Corneille, 

j Racine, and Voltaire. 

In the Discours du poeme dramatique Corneille 
avows his belief that, despite Aristotle's silence on 
the point, the drama not only pleases but benefits 
the spectators. If constructed according to the 
proper rules, it cannot do the one without the other. 
It has four methods of benefiting the spectators: 
by moral maxims; by the simple portraiture of 
virtue and vice; by displaying virtue rewarded and 
vice punished: by the purgation of the emotions 
through pity and fear. Dismissing the first as 
rarely serviceable, and reserving the fourth for dis- 
cussion in a separate treatise, he states his views of 
the second and third methods. He then continues: 
Aristotle distinguished six components in the 
drama: subject, character, sentiments, diction, 
music, and theatrical decoration.* Tragedy and 
comedy differ especially in subject. In tragedy the 
persons are of high rank; the action, illustrious 
and extraordinary. The passion of love may be 
introduced, but should receive only a second place. 
This was the ancient usage. In comedy the per- 
sons need not be of high rank; the action is com- 
mon and cheerful. It need not end in a marriage; 
all that is required is a reconciliation between those 
who have previously been estranged. Care must 
be taken that this take place not by a mere change 

* A, P. vi. 7. Professor Butcher translates, *'Plot, Character, 
Diction, Thought, Scenery, Song." 
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of mind on some one's part, but as the result of the 
plot. Care must be taken to bring the piece to a 
close when the action is completed. 

Of character in tragedy, Aristotle prescribed that 
it should be good, appropriate, probable, and self- 
consistent.* The first condition seems strange. 
Some heroes of modern and even ancient tragedy 
are wicked. Corneille attempts to save the au- 
thority of Aristotle by suggesting that good is to 
be interpreted as excelling in either virtue or vice. 
The other conditions are easily understood. 

The remainder of the first discourse is occupied 
with the Aristotelian division of a play into pro- 
logue, episode, exode, and chorus, f The prologue 
corresponds to the modern first act, the episode[sJ 
to the second, third, and fourth acts, the exode to 
the fifth, the chorus to the entr' actes. The first 
act should contain the springs of all that is to fol- 
low; in this all the principal characters should 
appear, or at least be named. The catastrophe 
should be reserved for the fifth act, and be delayed 
to the very end, for, with this event, the interest of 
the play ceases. 

The Discours de la tragidie begins with Corneille's 
interpretation of the Aristotelian passage regarding 
pity and fear. He adopts the ethical interpretation. 
The pity which we feel for the victim of a tragic 
misfortune leads us to fear a similar misfortune for 
ourselves; this fear makes us desire to escape the 
misfortune; this desire induces us to restrain our 
passions and mqnd our ways. How can this useful 
* A. F, XV. I. \A. F. xii. 2. 
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effect best be produced? This question leads to a 
discussion of Aristotle's requirements for the ideal 
tragic hero, and the ideal tragic plot. The latter 
leads to the question, how far the poet is at liberty 
to alter the course of events in stories which he 
takes from history. In deciding the last question, 
Corneille adopts Aristotle's distinction between his- 
tory and tragedy. History represents what has 
actually happened; tragedy represents actions 
which are probable and necessary. By an ingenious 
perversion Corneille takes probable (icaTcl to ciicd?) 
as meaning in conformity with previous knowledge 
of the facts, and necessary as meaning required by 
the exigencies of dramatic composition. The poet 
may, then, alter the story as he finds it necessary. 
But he admits that this license must be used with 
caution. 

Most characteristic, however, are the doctrines 
laid down in the famous Discours des trots untUs, In 
comedy the unity of action consists in the single- 
ness of the intrigue or of the obstacle to the designs 
of the principal actors; in tragedy, in the single- 
ness of the peril which menaces the hero. Several 
successive intrigues or perils are admissible, pro- 
vided each arises from the preceding. The main 
action, or plot, is of course made up of many minor 
actions, which keep the auditor in an agreeable 
State of suspense until the completion of the play. 
A great beauty is the connection of scenes, by which 
the particular actions of each act are bound one to 
the other. This connection may be made in more 
than one way; the best way is that of ** presence 
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and discourse together," in which each two succes- 
sive scenes have at least one person in common, so 
that the stage is never empty. 

The action has two parts, the **knot" and the 
** resolution."* The former includes all that takes 
place before the play begins and part of what hap- 
pens on the stage. The latter includes the tragic 
change of fortune and all that follows. In the 
exposition of the former, one should avoid narra- 
tions as much as possible. In the latter, one should 
avoid simple changes of will and supernatural inter- 
positions. 

Instead of the twenty-four hours allowed by 
Aristotle, Corneille would be glad to have the free- 
dom of thirty. But reason demands that the 
dramatic performance and the reality which it 
imitates should be as closely as possible in accord. 
He, therefore, favors limiting the duration of the 
action, as nearly as possible, to the actual time of 
performance. It is, however, not necessary to 
obtrude any notice of the actual duration of time on 
the spectators. When a longer time is taken, the 
interval should fall between the acts. 

The unity of place should be observed as much as 
possible. As the theatre does not change, the scene 
should preferably be laid in a single hall or room. 
This is sometimes impracticable; in such cases, 
Corneille would allow the scene to range within the 
compass of a single city. Within each act, how- 
ever, the scene should not shift. 

Corneille's position, it must be borne in mind, is 

* Le nasud et le denouement, Arist. A. P. xviii. i. 
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not that of a censorious critic trying to impose strict 
laws upon an unwilling stage; his object is indeed 
the reverse. His own plays had been censured as 
departing from the ancient rules, and in the Discours 
he examines the ancient authorities, interprets them 
liberally, and, so far as he can, justifies his practice 
by them. 

In writing the Essay of Dramatic Poesy Dryden 
made great use of the Discours. Crites, Eugenius, 
Lisideius, and Neander, all borrow Corneille's 
ideas, phrases, and illustrations. The Discours 
aflForded Dryden a handy text-book of dramatic 
theory, which he did not hesitate to use freely in the 
composition of his own less systematic essay. This 
indebtedness, which indeed Dryden several times 
mentions explicitly, did not escape notice. In 1687 
Martin Clifford, the Master of the Charter-House, 
accused him of pilfering his Essay from **Hedelin, 
Menardi^re, and Corneille." It cannot be shown 
that Dryden had even read Hedelin or La Mesnar- 
di^re;* his obligation to Corneille is admitted by 
himself, and can hardly be called pilfering. Fur- 
ther, despite its obligations to Corneille and to Cor- 
neille's predecessors, the Essay is still, in large 
measure, an original work, containing Dryden's own 
opinions on dramatic subjects, derived from his own 
experience as reader, spectator, and author of plays. 

*Fran9ois Hedelin, better known as I'abbe d'Aubignac (1604- 
1676), author of La pratique du M/4/r^ (1657); Hippolyte-Jules 
Pilet de La Mesnardi^re (1610-1663), author of an unfinished 
work, La poAique (1639). See Arnaud, Les thhrits dramatiques 
au dix'Septilme sihle (1888). 
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IV. The History of t««: EssAva 

[The entire Dryden-Howard series has been reprinted by Pro- 
fessor Arber in his English Garner^ vol. iii. 487-598 (1880). The 
entire body of critical theory contained in Diyden's essays may be 
found analysed and codified in two dissertations : F. Weselraann, 
Dryden als Kritiker (1893) and G. S. Collins, Dryderis Dra- 
matic Theory and Praxis (1892). Mv c Ileague, Professor F. C. 
Prescott, has kindly examined the argument in the Dryden- 
Howard series for me, and given me the benefit of his opinion.] 

The first two essays reprinted in this volume are 
two documents out of ^y^ which passed between 
Dryden and his brother-in-law Sir Robert Howard, 
a fellow playwright whom Dryden had assisted in 
the composition of The Indian Queen. In the first of 
these documents, the Epistle Dedicatory to The Rival 
Ladles (1664), Dryden urged several reasons in 
behalf of the practice of using rhymed verse on the 
stage. In the second, the Preface to Four New 
Plays (1665), Howard argued the superiority of the 
English drama over that of the ancients, and fur- 
ther, the inferiority of rhymed verse to blank verse. 
Although he does not mention Dryden's name, the 
latter part of the Preface is obviously in reply to 
his arguments. The Essay of Dramatic Poesy is third 
in the series. In this piece, Dryden represented 
Crites (Sir Robert Howard) as arguing that the 
ancient drama was superior to that of the English, 
the exact opposite of his published opinion, and 
gave the victory to his opponent. He next intro- 
duced a debate concerning the relative merits of the 
French and the English drama, giving the advan- 
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tage to the latter. He concluded the piece with a 
debate between Crites and Neander, the latter 
representing himself, on the question of rhymed 
versus blank verse. The arguments ascribed to 
Crites he took directly, sometimes verbatim, from 
Howard's Preface, Though treated with great 
consideration, Howard was made to come off second 
best. This led Howard to reply with some animus 
in the Preface to The Great Favorite (1668). The 
passage in question is as follows: 

I cannot, therefore, but beg leave of the reader to take a little 
notice of the great pains the author oi An Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
has taken to prove •* rhyme as natural in a serious play, and more 
effectual^ than blank verse." Thus he states the question, but 
pursues that which he calls natural^ in a wrong application; for 
'tis not the question, whether rhyme or not rhyme be best or 
most natural for a grave or serious subject, but what is nearest the 
nature of that which it presents. 

Now, after all the endeavors of that ingenious person, a play 
will still be supposed to be a composition of several persons speak- 
ing ex tempore^ and 'tis as certain that good verses are the hardest 
things that can be imagined to be so spoken. So that if any one 
will be pleased to impose the rule of measuring things to be the 
best by being nearest nature^ it is granted, by consequence, that 
which is most remote from the thing supposed must needs be 
most improper ; and, therefore, I may justly say that both I and 
the question were equally mistaken. For I do own that I had 
rather read good verses than either blank verse or prose ; and 
therefore the author did himself injury, if he like verse so well in 
plays, to lay down rules to raise arguments only unanswerable 
against himself. 

But the same author, being filled with the precedents of the 
ancients writing their plays in verse, commends the thing; and 
assures us that "our language is noble, full, and significant," 
charging all defects upon the ill placing of words ; and proves it 
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by quoting Seneca loftily expressing such an ordinary thing as 
" shutting a door " : 

Reserate clusos regii postes Laris. 

I suppose he was himself highly affected with the sound of these 
words. But to have completed his dictates, together with his 
arguments he should have obliged us by charming our ears with 
such an art of placing words as, in an English verse, to express 
so loftily *• the shutting of a door '* that we might have been as 
much aflfected at the sound of his words. 

This, instead of being an argument upon the question, rightly 
stated, is an attempt to prove that nothing may seem something 
by the help of a verse, which I easily grant to be the ill fortune 
of it, and therefore, the question being so much mistaken, I 
wonder to see that author trouble himself twice about it, with 
such an absolute triumph declared by his own imagination. But 
I have heard that a gentleman in parliament, going to speak twice, 
and being interrupted by another member, as against the orders of 
the House, he was excused by a third assuring the House he had 
not yet spoken to the question. 

But if we examine the general rules laid down for plays by 
strict reason, we shall find the errors equally gross, for the great 
foundation that is laid to build upon is nothing as it is generally 
stated ; which will appear on the examination of the particulars. 

First, we are told the plot should not be so ridiculously contrived 
as to crowd several countries into one stage. Secondly, to cramp 
the accidents of many years or days into the representation of two 
hours and a half. And lastly, a conclusion nirawn from the 
only remaining dispute, is concerning time : whether it should ht 
contained in twelve or four and twenty hours ; and the place to be 
limited to the spot of ground, either in town or city, where the 
play is supposed to begin. And this is called nearest to nature. 
For that is concluded most natural which is most probable ^ and 
nearest to that which it presents. 

I am so well pleased with any ingenious offers, as all these are, 
that I should not examine this strictly, did not the confidence of 
pthers foyce noe to it ; there being not anything more unreasonably 
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to my judgment than the attempts to infringe the liberty of opinion 
by rules so little demonstrative. 

To show, therefore, upon what ill grounds they dictate laws for 
dramatic poesy, I shall endeavour to make it evident that there's 
no such thing as what they all pretend. For, if strictly and duly 
weighed, 'tis as impossible for one stage to represent two houses 
or two rooms truly, as two countries or kingdoms, and as impos- 
sible that five hours or four and twenty hours should be two 
hours and a half, as that a thousand hours or years should be less 
than what they are, or the greatest part of time to be comprehended 
in the less. For, all being impossible, they are none of them 
nearest the truth or nature of what they present. For impossi- 
bilities are all equal, and admit no degrees. And then, if all 
those poets that have so fervently laboured to give rules as maxims, 
would but be pleased to abbreviate, or endure to hear their reasons 
reduced into one strict definition, it must be : that there are 
degrees in impossibilities, that many things which are not pos- 
sible may yet be more or less impossible, and from this, proceed 
to give rules to observe the least absurdity in things, which are 
not at all. 

I suppose I need not trouble the reader with so impertinent 
a delay, to attempt a further confutation of such ill-grounded 
reasons than thus, by opening the true state of the case. Nor do 
I design to make any further use of it than from hence to draw 
this modest conclusion, that I would have all attempts of this 
nature be submitted to the fancy of others, and bear the name of 
propositions, not of confident laws or rules made by demonstra- 
tion. And then I shall not discommend any poet that dresses his 
play in such a fashion as his fancy best approves, and fairly leave 
it for others to follow, if it appears to them most convenient and 
fullest of ornament. 

But, writing this Epistle in much haste, I had almost forgot one 
argument or observation which that author has most good fortune 
in. It is in his Epistle Dedicatory before his Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy ^ where, speaking of rhymes in plays, he desires it may be 
observed '' that none are violent against it but such as have not 
attempted it, or who have succeeded ill in the attempt,*' which, as 
to myself ^nd him, I easily acknowledge, for I ponf^ss none has 
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written, in that way, better than himself, nor few worse than I. 
Yet I hope he is so ingenious that he would not wish this argu- 
ment should extend further than to him and me. For if it should 
be received as a good one, all divines and philosophers would find 
a readier way of confutation than they yet have done, of any that 
should oppose the least thesis or definition, by saying, '* they were 
denied by none but such as never attempted to write, or succeeded 
ill in the attempt.'* 

Thus, as I am one that am extremely well pleased with most of 
Wi^ propositions which are ingeniously laid down in that Essay lot 
regulating the stage, so I am also always concerned for the true 
honour of Reason, and would have no spurious issue fathered upon 
her fancy, may be allowed her wantonness. 

But Reason is always pure and chaste, and, as it resembles the 
sun in making all things clear, it also resembles it in its several 
positions, when it shines in full height, and directly ascendant 
over any subject, it leaves but little shadow, but when descended 
and grown low, its oblique shining renders the shadow larger than 
the substance, and gives the deceived person a wrong measure of 
his own proportion. 

To this Dryden made reply in the same year, in 
the Defense, prefixed to the second edition of The 
Indian Emperor, It was, however, not prefixed to 
all the copies of this edition, and was not reprinted 
during Dryden's lifetime. The disputants had 
apparently in some way arrived at a private 
understanding. 

The series is well worth examination as argu- 
ment. The relative value of rhymed and blank 
verse, which is discussed in each piece, is the prin- 
cipal point of contention, and the passages which 
deal with this point should be detached from the 
rest and read together. Of the fiv^ pieces, the one 
deserving most consideration is the Essay, \X 
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elaborates and adds to the argument already used 
by Dryden in the Epistle Dedicatory to the Rival 
LadieSy and restates for the purpose of refutation 
the arguments advanced by Howard in the Preface 
to Four New Plays^ putting them more clearly and 
vigorously than Howard had been able to put them 
for himself. Indeed, Dryden throughout the con- 
troversy had the advantage of Howard in the clear- 
ness and vigor of his argumentative style. In the 
two pieces which follow the Essay^ the argument is 
looser, and serious discussion gives way to badi- 
nage, so that these pieces fall off as argument 
instead of bringing the discussion to the climax 
that might have been expected. The Essay, there- 
fore, contains the substance of the controversy. 

Since this is so, the relative merits of the argu- 
ments advanced by either side may fairly be ad- 
justed by deciding between Crites and Neander. 
Crites'smain contention is that rhyme is less natural, 
/. e,y farther from ordinary conversation, than blank 
verse, being doubly artificial: in its measure and in 
its rhyme. Neander deftly avoids the essential 
point in this argument, and meets it only by taking 
the word natural in a new sense, as equivalent to 
best for a serious subject. Rhyme, he says, is ** near- 
est the nature of a serious play. This last is, 
indeed, the representation of nature; but 'tis nature 
wrought up to a higher pitch. The plot, the char- 
acters, the wit, the passions, the description, are all 
exalted above the level of common converse, as 
high as the imagination of the poet can carry them, 
with proportion (o verisimility. " By following out 
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the two lines of argument based on these two defini- 
tions of natural^ the reader can form his own 
opinion of the merits of the controversy. 

In his next preface Howard attempts to meet the 
argument based on this new definition, by saying 
that Dryden had taken his term in a wrong sense 
and had not ** spoken to the question." This 
Dryden denies in his Defense. 

The Essay of Dramatic Poesy was reprinted in 
1684, with occasional emendations of style, and 
again in 1693. Since then it has been reprinted by 
Robert Urie * in Select Essays on the Belles Lettres 
(Glasgow, 1750); with Dryden's other prose works, 
by Malone (1800); with Dryden's complete works, 
by Scott (1808, reissued i82i)and Professor Saints- 
bury (1892) ; with the other pieces of the same series, 
by Professor Arber (1880); with the Defense^ by 
Mr. Thomas Arnold (1889). The piece has always 
been well and favorably known. Lowell has pro- 
nounced it ** by far the most delightful reproduc- 
tion of the classic dialogue ever written in English." 
It has been finely imitated by Macaulay in his 
Cowley and Milton (?i824). 

The essay Of Heroic Plays was first published in 
1672, accompanying The Conquest of Granada^ which 
had been performed two years previous. For the 
present purpose, enough concerning this play has 
been said in the second part of this Introduction. 
The vogue of the heroic play, of which The Conquest 
of Granada is the supreme example, had begun with 
Davenant's Siege of Rhodes, Later specimens ha4 
* Mentioned by Mr. Arnold, p. 15, 
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been more and more extravagant in tone. The 
Rehearsal^ first performed in 167 1, had cast ridicule 
upon the whole species, but especially on the plays 
of Dryden. 

Other critics, more serious, had come out with 
pamphlets in attack and defense of the Conquest.^ 
It was thus that Dryden came to defend this kind of 
play in the present preface. The reader will notice 
that this piece is calmer and more contemptuous 
in tone than Dryden's previous apologetic writings. 
The writer was already acquiring the ** Olympian " 
scorn and contempt of his antagonists which marks 
the satires. 

Swift's familiar injunction is, ** Read all the 
prefaces of Dryden." There are some fifteen or 
twenty others, of varying interest and value, con- 
taining, besides further opinions on the drama, 
discussions of the epic, of satire, and of translation. 
Most closely connected with the essays in the pres- 
ent volume are An Apology for Heroic Poetry and 
Poetic License^ prefixed in 1674 to The State of Inno- 
cencey and The Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy, pre- 
fixed in 1679 to his adaptation of Troilus and 
Cressida, 

V. Dryden's Prose Style. 

Dryden's prose exhibits so few striking peculiari- 
ties, so few projecting points, so to speak, that its 
merits are hardly to be appreciated except by com- 
parison with the prose of his immediate prede- 

*Works^ cd. Saintsbury, iv. 369, note. 
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cessors. Compared with the prose writers of 1640- 
60, he is seen to have improved on them in many 
respects, most easily expressed in negatives. He 
has not the long, cumbrous sentences, the involved 
parenthetical constructions, the classical inversions 
and periods, the pedantic vocabulary, the too 
poetic flights of expression, or the plainness, 
approaching vulgarity, one or all of which debar all 
these writers from the credit of having written 
modern prose. These negatives, each one of which 
is in different words an affirmative, do entitle 
Dryden to that credit. 

Milton writes in the Areopagitica (1644): 

When a man writes to the world, he summons up all his reason 
and deliberation to assist him; he searches, meditates, is industri- 
ous, «nd likely consults and confers with his judicious friends ; 
after all which done he takes himself to be informed in what he 
writes as well as any that writ before him ; if in this the most 
consummate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, no industry, 
no former proof of his abilities can bring him to that state of 
maturity as not to be still mistrusted and suspected, unless he 
carry all his considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and 
experience of Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an unleisured 
licenser, perhaps much his younger, perhaps far his inferior in 
judgment, perhaps one who never knew the labor of book- writing, 
and if he be not repulsed or slighted, must appear in print like a 
puny with his guardian and his censor's hand on the back of his 
title that he is no idiot or seducer, it cannot be but a dishonor and 
derogation to the author, to the book, to the privilege and dignity 
of learning. 

Whether in nobility of tone and purpose the 
Areopagitica does not surpass anything that Dryden 
ever wrote, is not germane to the present discus^ 
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sion. It is plain that Milton is here not writing 
modern English. Yet the example given is not 
half as long as many of his other sentences. Even 
making a full stop after ** writ before him," we still 
have a sentence which makes the modern reader 
stare and gasp. 

It has been alleged that the inordinate length of 
the sentences in Milton and other seventeenth cen- 
tury authors is only apparent; that the sentence- 
divisions are due to the printer, not to the author; 
that it is allowable (as in the example above) to 
substitute periods for colons and semicolons when- 
ever the sense is complete. Anyone who has read 
a few pages of prose as then printed will be inclined 
to listen favorably to this plea. But whether we 
accept the seventeenth century sentence as then 
printed, or cut it up to suit our own taste, we shall 
find that Dryden's sentences are shorter, simpler 
in construction, and more transparent than those 
of his predecessors. And again, if we apply this 
modernizing process of re-dividing the sentence to 
Milton, to Clarendon, and to Dryden in turn, we 
shall find that in Dryden, the resulting short sen- 
tences have, as a rule, a modern appearance, while 
those of the two former writers have a suspicious 
habit of beginning with **and" and ** which," indi- 
cating that the printer may have been right after all. 

For parenthetic construction, read this of Claren- 
don, from the sixth book of the History (published 
1702; written 1647): 

But as the earl [of Essex] had not yet received his instructions, 
50 they upon whom he depended, avoided that expedition, out of 
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mere pride and contempt of the king's forces, and upon a pre- 
sumption that it would not be possible for him to raise such a 
power as would be able to look their army in the face, but that 
when he had in vain tried all other ways, and those who not only 
followed him upon their own charges but supported those who 
were not able to bear their own (for his army was maintained and 
paid by the nobility and gentry, who likewise served in their own 
persons), were grown weary and unable longer to bear that bur- 
den, his majesty would be forced to put himself into their arms 
for protection and subsistence, and such a victory without blood 
had crowned all their designs. 

The writer has not lost his grasp on the construc- 
tion; but the reader probably has. Dryden avoids 
such intricacies. 

As a specimen of classical arrangement, take 
the following, from the second sentence of the 
Areopagitica : 

And me perhaps each of these dispositions, as the subject was 
whereon I entered, may have at other times variously affected. 

The first quotation above also illustrates the 
periodic structure, much less frequent in Dryden 
than in his predecessors. The result is to bring 
his prose nearer to the tone of familiar speech. 

The " inkhorn " vocabulary is best illustrated from 
Sir Thomas Browne, whose Pseudodoxia Epidemica 
was published in 1656. In it he coined such 
words as conglaciation^ suffraginouSy mugtenty expro- 
bate, prolifications. 

The two other tendencies mentioned above do 
not so well lend themselves to illustration. It 
would hardly be convincing to quote an eloquent 
passage of Milton or Fuller, and object to it as too 
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imaginative; yet it is true that a great deal of pre- 
Restoration prose suffers from the practice of 
bestowing upon it the graces of poetry: poetic 
rhythm, imagery, and expression. Neither would 
it be fair to quote as representative of a respect- 
able author a passage in which he uses the language 
of the fishmarket or the scullery; yet such passages 
are frequent in many of Dryden's predecessors. 
Dryden's poetry, on the one hand, and his comedies, 
on the other, show that it was not from poverty of 
expression that he made his prose plain and yet 
polite ; it was from good sense and taste, 

Dryden's position as the first writer of modern 
English prose has been long recognized, with 
hardly a dissenting voice. The Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy^ his first separate publication in prose, is thus 
a work memorable in the history of English style. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to remind the reader 
that the next great advance in the formation of 
modern prose is that which was made by Addison 
and Steele. 
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OF 

DRAMATIC POESY, 

AN 

ESSAY. 

. . . Fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi. 

— Horat. De Arte Pott. 

To the Right Honourable, 

Charles Lord Buckhurst. 

My Lord, 

As I was lately reviewing my loose papers, 
amongst the rest I found this essay, the writing of 
which, in this rude and indigested manner wherein 

5 your lordship now sees it, served as an amusement 
to me in the country when the violence of the last 
plague had driven me from the town. Seeing then 
our theatres shut up, I was engaged in these kind 
of thoughts with the same delight with which men 

lo think upon their absent mistresses: I confess I find 
many things in this discourse which I do not now 
approve; my judgment being not a little altered 
since the writing of it; but whether for the better 
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or the worse, I know not: neither indeed is it much 
material, in an essay, where all I have said is prob- 
lematical. For the way of writing plays in verse, 
which I have seemed to favour, I have, since that 
time, laid the practice of it aside, till I have more 5 
leisure, because I find it troublesome and slow* 
But I am no way altered from my opinion of it, 
at least with any reasons which have opposed it. 
For your lordship may easily observe, that none are 
very violent against it, but those who either have lo 
not attempted it, or who have succeeded ill in their 
attempt. 'Tis enough for me to have your lord- 
ship's example for my excuse in that little which I 
have done in it; and I am sure my adversaries can 
bring no such arguments against verse, as those 15 
with which the fourth act of Pompey will furnish me 
in its defence. Yet, my lord, you must suffer me 
a little to complain of you, that you too soon with- 
draw from us a contentment, of which we expected 
the continuance, because you gave it us so early. 20 
'Tis a revolt, without occasion, from your party, 
where your merits had already raised you to the 
highest commands, and where you have not the 
excuse of other men, that you have been ill used, 
and therefore laid down arms. I know no other 25 
quarrel you can have to verse, than that which 
Spurina had to his beauty, when he tore and 
mangled the features of his face, only because they 
pleased too well the sight. It was an honour which 
seemed to wait for you, to lead out a new colony of 30 
writers from the mother nation: and upon the first 
spreading of your ensigns, there had been many 
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in a readiness to have followed so fortunate a 
leader; if not all, yet the better part of poets. 

Pars, indocili melior grege; mollis et exspes 
Inominata perprimat cubilia* 

5 I am almost of opinion, that we should force you 
to accept of the command, as sometimes the Prae- 
torian bands have compelled their captains to re- 
ceive the empire. The court, which is the best 
and surest judge of writing, has generally allowed 

loof verse; and in the town it has found favourers of 
wit and quality. As for your own particular, my 
lord, you have yet youth and time enough to give 
part of them to the divertisement of the public, be- 
fore you enter into the serious and more unpleasant 

15 business of the world. That which the French poet 
said of the temple of Love, may be as well applied 
to the temple of the Muses. The words, as near as 
I can remember them, were these: 

Le jeune homme a mauvaise grace, 
20 N'ayant pas adore dans le temple d* Amour ; 

II faut qu'il entre ; et pour le sage. 
Si ce n'est pas son vrai sejour, 
C'est un gite sur son passage. 

I leave the words to work their effect upon your 
25 lordship in their own language, because no other 
can so well express the nobleness of the thought; 
and wish you may be soon called to bear a part in 
the affairs of the nation, where I know the world 
expects you, and wonders why you have been so 
30 long forgotten; there being no person amongst our 
young nobility, on whom the eyes of all men are so 
much bent. But in the mean time, your lordship 
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may imitate the course of Nature, who gives us the 
flower before the fruit: that I may speak to you in 
the language of the Muses, which I have taken 
from an excellent poem to the King. 

As Nature, when she fruit designs, thinks fit 5 

By beauteous blossoms to proceed to it ; 
And while she does accomplish all the spring. 
Birds to her secret operations sing. 

I confess I have no greater reason, in addressing 
this essay to your lordship, than that it might 10 
awaken in you the desire of writing something, in 
whatever kind it be, which might be an honour to 
our age and country. And methinks it might have 
the same effect on you, which Homer tells us the 
fight of the Greeks and Trojans before the fleet, 15 
had on the spirit of Achilles; who, though he had 
resolved not to engage, yet found a martial warmth 
to steal upon him at the sight of blows, the sound 
of trumpets, and the cries of fighting men. 

For my own part, if, in treating of this subject, 1 20 
sometimes dissent from the opinion of better wits, I 
declare it is not so much to combat their opinions, 
as to defend my own, which were first made public. 
Sometimes like a scholar in a fencing-school, I put 
forth myself, and show my own ill play, on purpose 25 
to be better taught. Sometimes I stand desperately 
to my arms, like the foot when deserted by their 
horse; not in hope to overcome, but only to yield 
on more honourable terms. And yet, my lord, this 
war of opinions, you well know, has fallen out 30 
among the writers of all ages, and sometimes be- 
twixt friends. Only it has been prosecuted by some, 
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like pedants, with violence of words, and managed 
by others like gentlemen, with candour and civility. 
Even Tully had a controversy with his dear Atti- 
cus; and in one of his dialogues, makes him sustain 
5 the part of an enemy in philosophy, who, in his let- 
ters, is his confident of state, and made privy to 
the most weighty affairs of the Roman senate. 
And the same respect which was paid by Tully to 
Atticus, we find returned to fiim afterwards by 

lo Caesar on a like occasion, who answering his book 
in praise of Cato, made it not so much his busi- 
ness to condemn Cato, as to praise Cicero. 

But that I may decline some part of the en- 
counter with my adversaries, whom I am neither 

15 willing to combat, nor well able to resist; I will 
give your lordship the relation of a dispute betwixt 
some of our wits on the same subject, in which 
they did not only speak of plays in verse, but 
mingled, in the freedom of discourse, some things 

20 of the ancient, many of the modern, ways of writ- 
ing; comparing those with these, and the wits of 
our nation with those of others: 'tis true, they 
differed in their opinions, as 'tis probable they 
would : neither do I take upon me to reconcile, but 

25 to relate them; and that as Tacitus professes of 
himself, sine studio partium aut tray without passion 
or interest; leaving your lordship to decide it in 
favour of which part you shall judge most reason- 
able, and withal, to pardon the many errors of 

30 Your Lordship's 

Most obedient humble Servant^ 
John Dryden. 
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TO THE READER. 

The drift of the ensuing discourse was chiefly to 
vindicate the honour of our English writers, from 
the censure of those who unjustly prefer the French 
before them. This I intimate, lest any should 
think me so exceeding vain, as to teach others an 
art which they understand much better than myself. 
But if this incorrect essay, written in the country 
without the help of books or advice of friends, 
shall find any acceptance in the world, I promise to 
myself a better success of the Second Part, wherein 
I shall more fully treat of the virtues and faults of 
the English poets, who have written either in this, 
the epic, or the lyric way. 
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OF 

DRAMATIC POESY. 

It was that memorable day in the first summer 
of the late war, when our navy engaged the Dutch; 
a day wherein the two most mighty and best ap- 
pointed fleets which any age had ever seen, dis- 
puted the command of the greater half of the globe, 5 
the commerce of nations, and the riches of the 
universe. While these vast floating bodies, on 
either side, moved against each other in parallel 
lines, and our countrymen, under the happy con- 
duct of his royal highness, went breaking, by little 10 
and little, into the line of the enemies, the noise of 
the cannon from both navies reached our ears about 
the city, so that all men being alarmed with it, and 
in dreadful suspense of the event, which they knew 
was then deciding, every one went following the 15 
sound as his fancy led him; and leaving the town 
almost empty, some took toward the Park, some 
cross the river, others down it; all seeking the 
noise in the depth of silence. 

Amongst the rest, it was the fortune of Eugenius, 20 
Crites, Lisideius, and Neander, to be in company 
together; thre^ of them persons whom their wit 
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and quality have made known to all the town ; and 
whom I have chose to hide under these borrowed 
names, that they may not suffer by so ill a relation 
as I am going to make of their discourse. 

Taking then a barge, which a servant of Lisideius 5 
had provided for them, they made haste to shoot 
the bridge, and left behind them that great fall of 
waters which hindered them from hearing what 
they desired: after which, having disengaged them- 
selves from many vessels which rode at anchor in 10 
the Thames, and almost blocked up the passage 
toward Greenwich, they ordered the watermen to 
let fall their oars more gently; and then, everyone 
favouring his own curiosity with a strict silence, it 
was not long ere they perceived the air to break 15 
about them like the noise of distant thunder, or of 
swallows in a chimney: those little undulations of 
sound, though almost vanishing before they reached 
them, yet still seeming to retain somewhat of their 
first horror which they had betwixt the fleets: 20 
after they had attentively listened till such time 
as the sound by little and little went from them, 
Eugenius, lifting up his head, and taking notice of 
it, was the first who congratulated to the rest that 
happy omen of our nation's victory: adding, that 25 
we had but this to desire in confirmation of it, 
that we might hear no more of that noise, which was 
now leaving the English coast. When the rest had 
concurred in the same opinion, Crites, a person of 
a sharp judgment, and somewhat too delicate a 30 
taste in wit, which the world have mistaken in him 
/or ill-n^J:ure, said, smiling ^9 PS, that if the con- 
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cernment of this battle had not been so exceeding 
great, he could scarce have wished the victory at 
the price he knew he must pay for it, in being sub- 
ject to the reading and hearing of so many ill 
5 verses as he was sure would be made on that sub- 
ject. Adding, that no argument could scape some 
of those eternal rhymers, who watch a battle with 
more diligence than the ravens and birds of prey ; 
and the worst of them surest to be first in upon the 

ID quarry : while the better able, either out of modesty 
writ not at all, or set that due value upon their 
poems, as to let them be often desired and long 
expected. "There are some of those impertinent 
people of whom you speak," answered Lisideius, 

15 ** who to my knowledge are already so provided, 
either way, that they can produce not only a pane- 
gyric upon the victory, but, if need be, a funeral 
elegy on the Duke; wherein, after they have 
crowned his valour with many laurels, they will at 

aolast deplore the odds under which he fell, conclud- 
ing that his courage deserved a better destiny." 
All the company smiled at the conceit of Lisideius; 
but Crites, more eager than before, began to make 
particular exceptions against some writers, and 

25 said the public magistrate ought to send betimes 
to forbid them; and that it concerned the peace 
and quiet of all honest people, that ill poets should 
be as well silenced as seditious preachers. **In 
my opinion," replied Eugenius, '*you pursue your 

30 point too far; for as to my own particular, I am so 
great a lover of poesy, that I could wish them all 
rewarded, who attempt but to do well; at least, I 
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would not have them worse used than one of their 
brethren was by Sylla the Dictator: quern in condone 
vidimus (says Tully) cum ei libellum malus poeta de 
populo subjecisset^ quod epigramma in eum fecisset tan- 
tummodo alternis versibus iongiuscuiis, statim, ex iis 5 
rebus quas tunc vendebat^ jubere ei prcemium tribui^ sub 
ea conditione ne quid postea scriberet,'* ** I could wish 
with all my heart," replied Crites, ** that many 
whom we know were as bountifully thanked upon 
the same condition, that they would never trouble lo 
us again. For amongst others, I have a mortal 
apprehension of two poets, whom this victory, with 
the help of both her wings, will never be able to 
escape." **'Tis easy to guess whom you intend," 
said Lisideius; **and without naming them, I ask 15 
you, if one of them does not perpetually pay us 
with clenches upon words, and a certain clownish 
kind of raillery? if now and then he does not offer 
at a catachresis or Clevelandism, wresting and tor- 
turing a word into another meaning: in fine, if he 20 
be not one of those whom the French would call 
un mauvais buffon; one who is so much a well-wilier 
to the satire, that he intends at least to spare no 
man; and though he cannot strike a blow to hurt 
any, yet he ought to be punished for the malice 25 
of the action, as our witches are justly hanged, 
because they think themselves to be such; and 
suffer deservedly for believing they did mischief, be- 
cause they meant it." " You have described him," 
said Crites, **so exactly, that I am afraid to come 30 
after you with my other extremity of poetry: he 
is one of those who, having had some advantage 
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of education and converse, knows better than the 
other what a poet should be, but puts it into prac- 
tice more unluckily than any man; his style and 
matter are everywhere alike; he is the most calm, 
5 peaceable writer you ever read: he never disquiets 
your passions with the least concernment, but still 
leaves you in as even a temper as he found you; he 
is a very leveller in poetry: he creeps along with 
ten little words in every line, and helps out his 

lo numbers with For to, and UntOy and all the pretty 
expletives he can find, till he drags them to the 
end of another line, while the sense is left tired 
half way behind it: he doubly starves all his verses, 
first for want of thought, and then of expression; 

15 his poetry neither has wit in it, nor seems to have 
it; like him in Martial. 

** Pauper videri Cinna vult, et est pauper. 

** He affects plainness, to cover his want of im- 
agination: when he writes the serious way, the 

20 highest flight of his fancy is some miserable anti- 
thesis, or seeming contradiction; and in the comic 
he is still reaching at some thin conceit, the ghost 
of a jest, and that too flies before him, never to be 
caught; these swallows which we see before us on 

25 the Thames are the just resemblance of his wit: 
you may observe how near the water they stoop, 
how many proffers they make to dip, and yet how 
seldom they touch it; and when they do, it is but 
the surface : they skim over it but to catch a gnat, 

30and then mount into the air and leave it." "Well, 
gentlemen," said Eugenius, **you may speak your 
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pleasure of these authors; but though I and some 
few more about the town may give you a peaceable 
hearing, yet assure yourselves, there are multitudes 
who would think you malicious and them injured; 
especially him whom you first described; he is the 5 
very Withers of the city: they have bought more 
editions of his works than would serve to lay under 
all their pies at the Lord Mayor's Christmas. 
When his famous poem first came out in the year 
1660, I have seen them reading it in the midst of 10^ 
Change-time; nay so vehement they were at it, that 
they lost their bargain by the candles' ends; but 
what will you say, if he has been received amongst 
great persons? I can assure you he is, this day, 
the envy of one who is lord in the art of quibbling; 15 
and who does not take it well, that any man should 
intrude so far into his province." **A11 I would 
wish," replied Crites, **is, that they who love his 
writings, -may still admire him, and his fellow poet: 
gut Bavium non odit^ etc.y is curse sufficient." 20 
**And farther," added Lisideius, **I believe there 
is no man who writes well, but would think he had 
hard measure, if their admirers should praise any- 
thing of his: nam quos contemnitnuSy eorutn quoque 
laudes contemnimus,** ** There are so few who write 25 
well in this age," says Crites, *'that methinks any 
praises should be welcome; they neither rise to the 
dignity of the last age, nor to any of the ancients; 
and we may cry out of the writers of this time, 
with more reason than Petronius of his: pace vestra yy 
liceat dixissCy primi omnium eloquentiam perdidistis\ 
you have debauched the true old poetry so far, th^t 
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Nature, which is the soul of it, is not in any of 
your writings." 

**If your quarrel," said Eugenius, ** to those 
who now write, be grounded only on your rever- 
5 ence to antiquity, there is no man more ready to 
adore those great Greeks and Romans than I am; 
but on the other side, I cannot think so contempti- 
bly of the age in which I live, or so dishonourably 
of my own country, as not to judge we equal the 

lo ancients in most kinds of poesy, and in some sur- 
pass them; neither know I any reason why I may 
not be as zealous for the reputation of our age, as 
we find the ancients themselves were in reference 
to those who lived before them. For you hear your 

15 Horace saying: 

*' Indignor quidquam reprehcndi, non quia crasse 
Compositum, illepideve putetur, sed quia nuper. 

** And after: 

*' Si meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit, 
20 Scire velim, pretium chartis quotus arroget annus ? 

*^ But I see I am engaging in a wide dispute, 
where the arguments are not like to reach close on 
either side; for poesy is of so large an extent, and 
so many both of the ancients and moderns have 

25 done well in all kinds of it, that in citing one 
against the other, we shall take up more time this 
evening than each man's occasions will allow him: 
therefore I would ask Crites to what part of poesy 
he would confine his arguments, and whether he 

30 would defend the general cause of the ancients 
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against the moderns, or oppose any age of the 
moderns against this of ours? " 

Crites, a little while considering upon this de- 
mand, told Eugenius, that if he pleased, he would 
limit their dispute to Dramatic Poesy; in which he 5 
thought it not difficult to prove, either that the an- 
cients were superior to the moderns, or the last age 
to this of ours. 

Eugenius was somewhat surprised, when he 
heard Crites make choice of that subject: **Forio 
aught I see," said he, ** I have undertaken a harder 
province than I imagined; for though I never 
judged the plays of the Greek or Roman poets 
comparable to ours, yet, on the other side, those we 
now see acted come short of many which were 15 
written in the last age : but my comfort is, if we 
are overcome, it will be only by our own country- 
men : and if we yield to them in this one part of 
poesy, we more surpass them in all the other: for 
in the epic or lyric way, it will be hard for them to 20 
show us one such amongst them, as we have many 
now living, or who lately were. They can produce 
nothing so courtly writ, or which expresses so 
much the conversation of a gentleman, as Sir John 
Suckling; nothing so even, sweet, and flowing, as 25 
Mr. Waller; nothing so majestic, so correct, as Sir 
John Denham ; nothing so elevated, so copious, and 
full of spirit, as Mr. Cowley; as for the Italian, 
French, and Spanish plays, I can make it evident, 
that those who now write surpass them; and that 30 
the drama is wholly ours." 

AH of them were thus far of Eugenius his opinion, 
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that the sweetness of English verse was never un- 
derstood or practised by our fathers; even Crites 
himself did not much oppose it: and every one was 
willing to acknowledge how much our poesy is im- 
5 proved by the happiness of some writers yet living; 
who first taught us to mould bur thoughts into 
easy and significant words, to retrench the super- 
fluities of expression, and to make our rhyme 
so properly a part of the verse, that it should 

lo never mislead the sense, but itself be led and 
governed by it. 

Eugenius was going to continue this discourse, 
when Lisideius told him that it was necessary, be- 
fore they proceeded further, to take a standing 

15 measure of their controversy; for how was it pos- 
sible to be decided who writ the best plays, before 
we know what a play should be? but, this once 
agreed on by both parties, each might have recourse 
to it, either to prove his own advantages, or to dis- 

20 cover the failings of his adversary. 

He had no sooner said this, but all desired the 
favour of him to give the definition of a play; and 
they were the more importunate, because neither 
Aristotle, nor Horace, nor any other, who had writ 

25 of that subject, had ever done it. 

Lisideius, after some modest denials, at last con- 
fessed he had a rude notion of it; indeed, rather a 
description than a definition; but which served to 
guide him in his private thoughts, when he was to 

30 make a judgment of what others writ: that he con- 
ceived a play ought to be, a just and lively image of 
human nature, representing its passions and humours. 
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and the changes of fortune to which it is subject^ for 
the delight and instruction of mankind. 

This definition, though Crites raised a logical ob- 
jection against it, that it was only a genere et fine, 
and so not altogether perfect, was yet well received 5 
by the rest: and after they had given order to the 
watermen to turn their barge, and row softly, that 
they might take the cool of the evening in their re- 
turn, Crites, being desired by the company to begin, 
spoke on behalf of the ancients, in this manner: 10 

"If confidence presage a victory, Eugenius, in 
his own opinion, has already triumphed over the an- 
cients: nothing seems more easy to him, than to 
overcome those whom it is our greatest praise to 
have imitated well; for we do not only build upon 15 
their foundations, but by their models. Dramatic 
Poesy had time enough, reckoning from Thespis 
(who first invented it) to Aristophanes, to be born, 
to grow up, and to flourish in maturity. It has 
been observed of arts and sciences, that in one and 20 
the same century they have arrived to great per- 
fection, and no wonder, since every age has a kind 
of universal genius, which inclines those that live 
in it to some particular studies: the work then, 
being pushed on by many hands, must of necessity 25 
go forward. 

"Is it not evident, in these last hundred years 
(when the study of philosophy has been the business 
of all the virtuosi in Christendom), that almost a 
new nature has been revealed to us? that more 30 
errors of the school have been detected, more use- 
ful experiments in philosophy have been made. 
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more noble secrets in optics, medicine, anatomy, 
astronomy, discovered, than in all those credulous 
and doting ages from Aristotle to us? So true it 
is, that nothing spreads more fast than science, 
5 when rightly and generally cultivated. 

**Add to this, the more than common emula- 
tion that was in those times of writing well; which 
though it be found in all ages and all persons that 
pretend to the same reputation, yet poesy, being 

lo then in more esteem than now it is, had greater 
honours decreed to the professors of it, and conse- 
quently the rivalship was more high between them; 
they had judges ordained to decide their merit, and 
prizes to reward it; and historians have been dili- 

15 gent to record of iEschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Lycophron, and the rest of them, both who they 
were that vanquished in these wars of the theatre, 
and how often they were crowned : while the Asian 
kings and Grecian commonwealths scarce afforded 

20 them a nobler subject than the unmanly luxuries of 
a debauched court, or giddy intrigues of a factious 
city. Alit amulatio ingenia (says Paterculus) et 
nunc invidia^ nunc admiratio incitationem accendit : 
emulation is the spur of wit; and sometimes envy, 

25 sometimes admiration, quickens our endeavours. 

" But now, since the rewards of honour are taken 

away, that virtuous emulation is turned into direct 

malice; yet so slothful, that it contents itself to 

condemn and cry down others, without attempting 

30 to do better: it is a reputation too unprofitable, to 
take the necessary pains for it; yet, wishing they 
had it, that desire is incitement enough to hinder 
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Others from it. And this, in short, Eugenius, is the 
reason why you have now so few good poets, and 
so many severe judges: certainly, to imitate the 
ancients well, much labour and long study is 
required; which pains, I have already shown, our 5 
poets would want encouragement to take, if yet 
they had ability to go through the work. Those 
ancients have been faithful imitators and wise 
observers of that Nature which is so torn and ill 
represented in our plays; they have handed down 10 
to us a perfect resemblance of her; which we, like 
ill copiers, neglecting to look on, have rendered 
monstrous, and disfigured. But, that you may know 
how much you are indebted to those your masters, 
and be ashamed to have so ill requited them, I must 15 
remember you, that all the rules by which we prac- 
tise the drama of this day (either such as relate to 
the justness and symmetry of the plot, or the 
episodical ornaments, such as descriptions, narra- 
tions, and other beauties, which are not essential to 20 
the play) wert delivered to us from the observations 
which Aristotle made of those poets who either lived 
before him or were his contemporaries: we have 
added nothing of our own, except we have the con- 
fidence to say our wit is better; of which, none 25 
boast in this our age, but such as understand not 
theirs. Of that book which Aristotle has left us, 
TTcpi T^s IIoii/TiKiys, Horace his Art of Poetry is an 
excellent comment, and, I believe, restores to us 
that second book of his concerning comedy, which 30 
is wanting in him. 

** Out of these two have been extracted the famous 
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rules, which the French call des trots unitiSy or, the 
three unities, which ought to be observed in every 
regular play; namely, of time, place, and action. 
**The unity of time they comprehend in twenty 
5 four hours, the compass of a natural day, or as near 
as it can be contrived; and the reason of it is 
obvious to every one: that the time of the feigned 
action, or fable of the play, should be proportioned 
as near as can be to the duration of that time in 

lo which it is represented: since therefore, all plays 
are acted on the theatre in the space of time much 
within the compass of twenty four hours, that play 
is to be thought the nearest imitation of nature, 
whose plot or action is confined within that time; 

15 and, by the same rule which concludes this general 
proportion of time, it follows, that all the parts of 
it are (as near as may be) to be equally subdivided; 
namely, that one act take not up the supposed time 
of half a day, which is out of proportion to the rest; 

20 since the other four are then to be straitened within 
the compass of the remaining half : for it is unnatural 
thiat one act, which being spoke or written is not 
longer than the rest, should be supposed longer by 
the audience; 'tis therefore the poet's duty, to take 

25 care that no act should be imagined to exceed the 
time in which it is represented on the stage; and 
that the intervals and inequalities of time be sup- 
posed to fall out between the acts. 

** This rule of time, how well it has been observed 

30 by the ancients, most of their plays will witness; 
you see them in their tragedies (wherein to follow 
this rule, is certainly most difficult) from the very 
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beginning of their plays, falling close into that part 
of the story which they intend for the action or 
principal object of it, leaving the former part to be 
delivered by narration: so that they set the audi- 
ence, as it were, at the post where the race is to be 5 
concluded; and, saving them the tedious expecta- 
tion of seeing the poet set out and ride the beginning 
of the course, they suffer you not to behold him 
till he is in sight of the goal and just upon you. 

** For the second unity, which is that of place, the 10 
ancients meant by it, that [the] scene ought to be 
continued through the play, in the same place where 
it was laid in the beginning: for, the stage on which 
it is represented being but one and the same place, it 
is unnatural to conceive it many, and those far dis- 15 
tant from one another. I will not deny but, by the 
variation of painted scenes, the fancy (which in these 
cases will contribute to its own deceit) may some- 
times imagine it several places, with some appear- 
ance of probability; yet it still carries the greater 20 
likelihood of truth, if those places be supposed so 
near each other, as in the same town or city; which 
may all be comprehended under the larger denomina- 
tion of one place; for a greater distance will bear 
no proportion to the shortness of time which is 25 
allotted, in the acting, to pass from one of them to 
another; for the observation of this, next to the 
ancients, the French are to be most commended. 
They tie themselves so strictly to the unity of place, 
that you never see in any of their plays, a scenes© 
changed in the middle of an act: if the act begins 
in a garden, a street, or chamber, 'tis ended in the 
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same place; and that you may know it to be the 
same, the stage is so supplied with persons, that it 
is never empty all the time: he who enters second, 
has business with him who was on before; and before 
5 the second quits the stage, a third appears who has 
business with him. 

" This Corneille calls /a liaison des seines^ the con- 
tinuity or joining of the scenes; and 'tis a good 
mark of a well contrived play, when all the persons 

loare known to each other, and everyone of them has 
some affairs with all the rest. 

** As for the third unity, which is that of action, 
the ancients meant no other by it than what the 
logicians do by their yf«/V, the end or scope of any 

15 action; that which is the first in intention and last 
in execution: now the poet is to aim at one great 
and complete action, to the carrying on of which all 
things in his play, even the very obstacles, are to be 
subservient; and the reason of this is as evident as 

20 any of the former. 

**For two actions, equally laboured and driven on 
by the writer, would destroy the unity of the poem ; 
it would be no longer one play, but two: not but 
that there may be many actions in a play, as Ben 

25 Jonson has observed in his Discoveries; but they 
must be all subservient to the great one, which our 
language happily expresses in the name of under- 
plots: such as in Terence's Eunuch is the differ- 
ence and reconcilement of Thais and Phaedria, which 

30 is not the chief business of the play, but promotes 
the marriage of Chaerea and Chremes's sister, prin- 
cipally intended by the poet. There ought to be 
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but one action, says Corneille, that is, one complete 
action, which leaves the mind of the audience in a 
full repose; but this cannot be brought to pass but 
by many other imperfect actions, which conduce to 
it, and hold the audience in a delightful suspense of 5 
what will be. 

** If by these rules (to omit many other drawn 
from the precepts and practice of the ancients) we 
should judge our modern plays, 'tis probable that 
few of them would endure the trial : that which lo 
should be the business of a day, takes up in some 
of them an age; instead of one action, they are the 
epitomes of a man's life ; and for one spot of ground, 
which the stage should represent, we are sometimes 
in more countries than the map can show us. 15 

**But if we allow the ancients to have contrived 
well, we must acknowledge them to have written 
better; questionless we are deprived of a great 
stock of wit in the loss of Menander among the 
Greek poets, and of Caecilius, Afranius, and Varius, 20 
among the Romans; we may guess at Menander's 
excellency by the plays of Terence, who translated 
some of them; and yet wanted so much of him, that 
he was called by C. Caesar the half-Mcnander; and 
may judge of Varius, by the testimonies of Horace, 25 
Martial, and Velleius Paterculus: 'tis probable that 
these, could they be recovered, would decide the con- 
troversy: but so long as Aristophanes and Plautus 
are extant, while the tragedies of Euripides, Sopho- 
cles, and Seneca, are in our hands, I can never see 30 
one of those plays which are now written, but it 
increases my admiration of the ancients; and yet I 
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must acknowledge further, that to admire them as 
we ought, we should understand them better than 
we do. Doubtless many things appear flat to us, 
the wit of which depended on some custom or story, 
5 which never came to our knowledge; or perhaps on 
some criticism in their language, which being so 
long dead, and only remaining in their books, 'tis 
not possible they should make us understand per- 
fectly. To read Macrobius, explaining the propriety 

10 and elegancy of many words in Vergil, which I had 
before passed over without consideration as common 
things, is enough to assure me that I ought to think 
the same of Terence; and that in the purity of his 
style (which Tully so much valued that he ever 

15 carried his works about him) there is yet left in him 
great room for admiration, if I knew but where to 
place it. In the mean time I must desire you to 
take notice, that the greatest man of the last age 
(Ben Jonson) was willing to give place to them in all 

20 things: he was not only a professed imitator of 
Horace, but a learned plagiary of all the others ; 
you track him every wherein their snow: if Horace, 
Lucan, Petronius Arbiter, Seneca, and Juvenal, had 
their own from him, there are few serious thoughts 

25 which are new in him : you will pardon me, there- 
fore, if I presume he loved their fashion, when he 
wore their clothes. But since I have otherwise a 
great veneration for him, and you, Eugenius, prefer 
him above all other poets, I will use no farther 

30 argument to you than his example: I will produce 
before you Father Ben, dressed in all the ornaments 
and colours of the ancients; you will need no other 
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g-uide to our party, if you follow him; and whether 
you consider the bad plays of our age, or regard the 
good plays of the last, both the best and worst of 
the modern poets will equally instruct you to admire 
the ancients." 5 

Crites had no sooner left speaking, but Eugenius, 
who had waited with some impatience for it, thus 
began : 

" I have observed in your speech, that the former 
part of it is convincing as to what the moderns have 10 
profited by the rules of the ancients, but in the lat- 
ter you are careful to conceal how much they have 
excelled them; we own all the helps we have from 
them, and want neither veneration nor gratitude, 
while we acknowledge that, to overcome them, we 15 
must make use of the advantages we have received 
from them : but to these assistances we have joined 
our own industry; for (had we sat down with a dull 
imitation of them) we might then have lost some- 
what of the old perfection, but never acquired any 20 
that was new. We draw not therefore after their 
lines, but those of nature; and having the life 
before us, besides the experience of all they knew, 
it is no wonder if we hit some airs and features 
which they have missed; I deny not what you urge 25 
of arts and sciences, that they have flourished in 
some ages more than others; but your instance in 
philosophy makes for me: for if natural causes be 
more known now than in the time of Aristotle, 
because more studied, it follows that poesy and 30 
other arts may, with the same pains, arrive still 
nearer to perfection; and, that granted, it will re^t 
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for you to prove that they wrought more perfect 
images of human life than we; which seeing in your 
discourse you have avoided to make good, it shall 
now be my task to show you some part of their 
5 defects, and some few excellencies of the moderns; 
and I think there is none among us can imagine I 
do it enviously, or with purpose to detract from 
them; for what interest of fame or profit can the 
living lose by the reputation of the dead? on the 

10 other side, it is a great truth which Velleius Pater- 
culus affirms: audita tisis libentius laudamusj et 
prcesentia invidia^ prcdterita admirations prosequimur ; 
et his nos obrui^ illis instrui credimus: that praise or 
censure is certainly the most sincere, which unbribed 

15 posterity shall give us. 

** Be pleased then in the first place to take notice, 
that the Greek poesy, which Crites has affirmed to 
have arrived to perfection in the reign of the old 
comedy, was so far from it, that the distinction of 

20 it into acts was not known to them ; or if it were, it 
is yet so darkly delivered to us that we cannot 
make it out. 

** All we know of it is, from the singing of their 
Chorus; and that' too is so uncertain, that in some 

25 of their plays we have reason to conjecture they 
sung more than five times: Aristotle indeed divides 
the integral parts of a play into four: first, the 
Protasis, or entrance, which gives light only to the 
characters of the persons, and proceeds very little 

30 into any part of the action ; secondly, the Epitasis, 
or working up of the plot; where the play grows 
warmer^ the design or action pf it is drawing on^ 
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and you see something promising that it will come 
to pass; thirdly, the Catastasis, called by the 
Romans, statusy the height and full growth of the 
play: we may call it properly the counter-turn, 
which destroys that expectation, embroils the action 5 
in new difficulties, and leaves you far distant from 
that hope in which it found you; as you may have 
observed in a violent stream resisted by a narrow 
passage : it runs round to an eddy, and carries back 
the waters with more swiftness than it brought 10 
them on; lastly, the Catastrophe, which the Gre- 
cians called Xwis, the French le dinouementy and we 
the discovery, or unravelling of the plot: there you 
see all things settling again upon their first founda- 
tions; and, the obstacles which hindered the design 15 
or action of the play once removed, it ends with 
that resemblance of truth and nature, that the 
audience are satisfied with the conduct of it. Thus 
this great man delivered to us the image of a play; 
and I must confess it is so lively, that from thence 20 
much light has been derived to the forming it more 
perfectly into acts [andj scenes: but what poet first 
limited to five the number of the acts, I know not; 
only we see it so firmly established in the time of 
Horace, that he gives it for a rule in comedy : neu 25 
brevior quintOy neu sit productior actu\ so that you see 
the Grecians cannot be said to have consummated 
this art; writing rather by entrances, than by acts, 
and having rather a general indigested notion of a 
play, than knowing how and where to bestow the 30 
particular graces of it. 

** But since the Spaniards at this day allow but 
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three acts, which they call jornadas, to a play, and 
the Italians in many of theirs follow them, when I 
condemn the ancients, I declare it is not altogether 
because they have not five acts to every play, but 
5 because they have not confined themselves to one 
certain number: it is building an house without a 
model; and when they succeeded in such undertak- 
ings, they ought to have sacrificed to Fortune, not 
to the Muses. 

10 " Next, for the plot, which Aristotle called to /iav- 
^09 and often roiv wpayfiaTiav crvK^co-is, and from him 
the Komsins /adu/a; it has already been judiciously 
observed by a late writer, that in their tragedies it 
was only some tale derived from Thebes or Troy, 

15 or at least something that happened in those two 
ages; which was worn so threadbare by the pens 
of all the epic poets, and even by tradition itself 
of the talkative Greeklings (as Ben Jonson calls 
them) that before it came upon the stage, it was 

20 already known to all the audience: and the people, 
so soon as ever they heard the name of Oedipus, 
knew as well as the poet, that he had killed his 
father by a mistake, and committed incest with his 
mother, before the play; that they were now to 

25 hear of a great plague, an oracle, and the ghost of 
Laius: so that they sat with a yawning kind of ex- 
pectation, till he was to come with his eyes pulled 
out, and speak a hundred or more verses in a tragic 
tone, in complaint of his misfortunes. But one 

30 Oedipus, Hercules, or Medea, had been tolerable: 
poor people, they scaped not so good cheap; they 
had still the chapon houilU set before them, till their 
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appetites were cloyed with the same dish, and, the 
novelty being gone, the pleasure vanished ; so that 
one main end of dramatic poesy in its definition, 
which was to cause delight, was of consequence 
destroyed. 5 

'* In their comedies, the Romans generally bor- 
rowed their plots from the Greek poets; and theirs 
was commonly a little girl stolen or wandered from 
her parents, brought back unknown to the city, 
there got with child by some lewd young fellow, lo 
who, by the help of his servant, cheats his father; 
and when her time comes, to cry, Juno Lucina^ fer 
openly one or other sees a little box or cabinet which 
was carried away with her, and so discovers her to 
herfriends, if some god do not prevent it, by com- 1$ 
ing down in a machine, and taking the thanks of it 
to himself. i 

**By the plot you may guess much of the charac- 
ters of the persons. An old father who would 
willingly, before he dies, see his son well married; 20 
his debauched son, kind in his nature to his mistress, 
but miserably in want of money; a servant or slave, 
who has so much wit to strike in with him, and help 
to dupe his father; a braggadocio captain, a para- 
site, and a lady of pleasure. 25, 

*'As for the poor honest maid, on whom the 
story is built, and who ought to be one of the prin- 
cipal actors in the play, she is commonly a mute in 
it: she has the breeding of the old Elizabeth way, 
which was for maids to be seen and not to be 3a 
heard; and it is enough you know she is willing to 
be married, when the fifth act requires it. 
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"These are plots built after the Italian mode of 
houses, you see thorough them all at once: the 
characters are indeed the imitations of Nature, but 
so narrow, as if they had imitated only an eye or an 

5 hand, and did not dare to venture on the lines of 
a face, or the proportion of a body. 

**But in how strait a compass soever they have 
bounded their plots and characters, we will pass it 
by, if they have regularly pursued them, and per- 

lofectly observed those three unities of time, place, 
and action; the knowledge of which you say is 
derived to us from them. But in the first place 
give me leave to tell you, that the unity of place, 
however it might be practised by them, was never 

15 any of their rules: we neither find it in Aristotle, 
Horace, or any who have written of it, till in our 
age the French poets first made it a precept of the 
stage. The unity of time, even Terence himself 
(who was the best and most regular of them) has 

20 neglected: his Heautontimoroutnenos, or Self-Pun^ 
isher, takes up visibly two days, says Scaliger, the 
two first acts concluding the first day, the three 
last the day ensuing; and Euripides, in tying him- 
self to one day, has committed an absurdity never 

25 to be forgiven him; for in one of his tragedies he 
has made Theseus go from Athens to Thebes, 
which was about forty English miles, under the 
walls of it to give battle, and appear victorious 
in the next act; and yet, from the time of his de- 

30 parture to the return of the Nuntius, who gives the 
relation of his victory, ^thra and the Chorus have but 
thirty six verses, which is not for every mile a verse. 
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** The like error is as evident in Terence his 
Eunuch^ when Laches, the old man, enters by mis- 
take into the house of Thais; where, betwixt his 
exit and the entrance of Pythias, who comes to give 
ample relation of the disorders he has raised within, 5 
Parmeno, who was left upon the stage, has not 
above five lines to speak: c'est bien employer un temps 
si courty says the French poet, who furnished me 
with one of the observations, and almost all their 
tragedies will afford us examples of the like nature. lo 

***Tis true, they have kept the continuity, or, as 
you called it, liaison des seines^ somewhat better: 
two do not perpetually come in together, talk, and 
go out together; and other two succeed them, and 
do the same throughout the act, which the English 15 
call by the name of single scenes; but the reason 
is, because they have seldom above two or three 
scenes, properly so called, in every act; for it is to 
be accounted a new scene, not only every time the 
stage is empty; but every person who enters, 20 
though to others, makes it so; because he intro- 
duces a new business; now the plots of their plays 
being narrow, and the persons few, one of their acts 
was written in a less compass than one of our well- 
wrought scenes; and yet they are often deficient 25 
even in this; to go no further than Terence: you 
find in the Eunuch^ Antipho entering single in the 
midst of the third act, after Chremes and Pythias 
were gone off; in the same play you have likewise 
Dorias beginning the fourth act alone; and after 30 
she had made a relation of what was done at the 
soldier's entertainment (which by the way was very 
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inartificial, because she was presumed to speak 
directly to the audience, and to acquaint them 
with what was necessary to be known, but yet 
should have been so contrived by the poet as to 

shave been told by persons of the drama to one 
another, and so by them to have come to the 
knowledge of the people), she quits the stage, and 
Phaedria enters next, alone likewise: he also gives 
you an account of himself, and of his returning 

lofrom the country, in monologue; to which un- 
natural way of narration Terence is subject in all 
his plays; in his Adelphi, or Brothers, Syrus and 
Demea enter after the scene was broken by the 
departure of Sostrata, Geta, and Canthara; and 

15 indeed you can scarce look into any of his come- 
dies, where you will not presently discover the 
same interruption. 

"But as they have failed both in laying of their 
plots, and in the management, swerving from the 

20 rules of their own art by misrepresenting nature to 
us, in which they have ill satisfied one intention of 
a play, which was delight; so in the instructive part 
they have erred worse: instead of punishing vice 
and rewarding virtue, they have often shown a 

25 prosperous wickedness, and an unhappy piety: 
they have set before us a bloody image of revenge 
in Medea, and given her dragons to convey her 
safe from punishment. A Priam and Astyanax 
murdered, and Cassandra ravished, and the lust and 

30 murder ending in the victory of him who acted 
them: in short, there is no indecorum in any of 
our modern plays, which if I would excuse, I 
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could not shadow with some authority from the 
ancients. 

** And one farther note of them let me leave you: 
tragedies and comedies were not writ then as they 
are now, promiscuously, by the same person; but 5 
he who found his genius bending to the one, never 
attempted the other way. This is so plain, that 
I need not instance to you, that Aristophanes, 
Plautus, Terence, never any of them writ a tragedy; 
^schylus, Euripides, Sophocles, and Seneca, never lo 
meddled with comedy: the sock and buskin were 
not worn by the same poet: having then so much 
care to excel in one kind, very little is to be 
pardoned them, if they miscarried in it; and this 
would lead me to the consideration of their wit, had 15 
not Crites given me sufficient warning not to be too 
bold in my judgment of it; because, the languages 
being dead, and many of the customs and little 
accidents on which it depended lost to us, we are 
not competent judges of it. But though I grant 20 
that here and there we may miss the application of 
a proverb or a custom, yet a thing well said will be 
wit in all languages; and though it may lose some- 
thing in the translation, yet to him who reads it in 
the original, *tis still the same : he has an idea of its 25 
excellency, though it cannot pass from his mind into 
any other expression or words than those in which 
he finds it. When Phaedria, in the Eunuch^ had a 
command from his mistress to be absent two days, 
and, encouraging himself to go through with it, 3o 
said. Tandem ego non ilia caream, si sit opuSy vel totum 
triduuml Parmeno, to mock the softness of his 
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master, lifting up his hands and eyes, cries out, as 
it were in admiration, Hut! universum triduum! the 
elegancy of which universum^ though it cannot be 
rendered in our language, yet leaves an impression 
Son our souls: but this happens seldom in him; in 
Plautus oftener, who is infinitely too bold in his 
metaphors and coining words, out of which many 
times his wit is nothing; which questionless was 
one reason why Horace falls upon him so severely 
lo in those verses : 

' ' Sed proavi nostri Plautinos et numeros et 
Laudavere sales, nimium patienter utrumque, 
Ne dicam stolide. 

"For Horace himself was cautious to obtrude a 
15 new word on his readers, and makes custom and 
common use the best measure of receiving it into 
our writings: 

** Multa renascentur quae nunc cecidere, cadentque 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
20 Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 

"The not observing this rule is that which the 

world has blamed in our satirist, Cleveland: to 

express a thing hard and unnaturally, is his new 

way of elocution. 'Tis true, no poet but may some- 

25 times use a catachresis: Vergil does it: 

*' Mistaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. 

**In his eclogue of Pollio; and in his seventh 

-^neid : 

** Mirantur et undae, 
30 Miratur nemus insuetum fulgentia longe 

Scuta virum fluvio pictasque innare carinas : 
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"And Ovid once so modestly, that he asks leave 

to do it: 

** Si verbo audacia detur, 
Haud metuam summi dixisse Palatia caeli : 

" Calling the court of Jupiter by the name of Au- 5 
gustus his palace; though in another place he is more 
bold, where he says, et longas visent Capitolia pampas. 
But to do this always, and never be able to write a 
line without it, though it may be admired by some 
few pedants, will not pass upon those who know lo 
that wit is best conveyed to us in the most easy 
language; and is most to be admired when a great 
thought comes dressed in words so commonly 
received, that it is understood by the meanest 
apprehensions, as the best meat is the most easily 15 
digested: but we cannot read a verse of Cleveland's 
without making a face at it, as if every word were 
a pill to swallow: he gives us many times a hard 
nut to break our teeth, without a kernel for our 
pains. So that there is this difference betwixt his 20 
satires and Dr. Donne's; that the one gives us 
deep thoughts in common language, though rough 
cadence; the other gives us common thoughts in 
abstruse words: 'tis true, in some places his wit is 
independent of his words, as in that of The Rebel 2^ 
Scot: 

*' Had Cain been Scot, God would have chang'd his doom ; 
Not forc'd him wander, but confin'd him home. 

*' Si sic omnia dixisset ! This is wit in all languages: 
'tis like Mercury, never to be lost or killed : and 30 
so that other: 
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" For beauty, like white-powder, makes no noise. 
And yet the silent hypocrite destroys. 

"You see, the last line is highly metaphorical, but 
it is so soft and gentle, that it does not shock us as 
5 we read it. 

"But, to return from whence I have digressed, to 
the consideration of the ancients' writing, and their 
wit (of which by this time you will grant us in some 
measure to be fit judges): though I see many excel- 

lolent thoughts in Seneca, yet he of them who had a 
genius most proper for the stage, was Ovid; he had 
a way of writing so fit to stir up a pleasing admira- 
tion and concernment, which are the objects of a 
tragedy, and to show the various movements of 

15 a soul combating betwixt two different passions, 
that had he lived in our age, or in his own could 
have writ with our advantages, no man but must 
have yielded to him; and therefore I am confident 
the Medea is none of his: for, though I esteem it 

20 for the gravity and sententiousness of it, which he 
himself concludes to be suitable to a tragedy: 
omne genus scripti gravitate tragcedia vincit: yet it 
moves not my soul enough to judge that he, who in 
the epic way wrote things so near the drama as the 

25 story of Myrrha, of Caunus and Biblis, and the rest, 
should stir up no more concernment where he most 
endeavoured it. The master-piece of Seneca I hold 
to be that scene in the Troades^ where Ulysses is 
seeking for Astyanax to kill him : there you see the 

30 tenderness of a mother so represented in Androm- 
ache, that it raises compassion to a high degree 
in the reader, and bears the nearest resemblance of 
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any thing in the tragedies of the ancients to the 
excellent scenes of passion in Shakespeare, or in 
Fletcher: for love-scenes, you will find few among 
them; their tragic poets dealt not with that soft 
passion, but with lust, cruelty, revenge, ambition, 5 
and those bloody actions they produced; which 
were more capable of raising horror than com- 
passion in an audience: leaving love untouched, 
whose gentleness would have tempered them; 
which is the most frequent of all the passions, and 10 
which, being the private concernment of every 
person, is soothed by viewing its own image in a 
public entertainment. 

** Among their comedies, we find a scene or two 
of tenderness, and that where you would least 15 
expect it, in Plautus; but to speak generally, their 
lovers say little, when they see each other, but 
anima mea, vita mea\ ^mj koI ifrvx^f as the women in 
Juvenal's time used to cry out in the fury of their 
kindness: any sudden gust of passion (as an ecstasy 20 
of love in an unexpected meeting) cannot better be 
expressed than in a word and a sigh, breaking one 
another. Nature is dumb on such occasions; and 
to make her speak, would be to represent her unlike 
herself. But there are a thousand other concern- 25 
ments of lovers, as jealousies, complaints, con- 
trivances, and the like, where not to open their 
minds at large to each other, were to be want- 
ing to their own love, and to the expectation 
of the audience; who watch the movements of 30 
their minds, as much as the changes of their 
fortunes. For the imaging of the first is properly 
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the work of a poet; the latter he borrows from the 
historian." 

Eugenius was proceeding in that part of his dis- 
course, when Crites interrupted him. *'I see," said 
she, "Eugenius and I ai:e never like to have this 
question decided betwixt us; for he maintains, the 
moderns have acquired a new perfection in writing; 
I can only grant they have altered the mode of it. 
Homer described his heroes men of great appetites, 
lo lovers of beef broiled upon the coals, and good 
fellows; contrary to the practice of the French 
Romances, whose heroes neither eat, nor drink, nor 
sleep, for love. Vergil makes -^neas a bold avower 
of his own virtues: 

15 Sum pius i^neas, fama super aethera notus ; 

which, in the civility of our poets is the character of 
a fanfaron or Hector: for with us the knight takes 
occasion to walk out, or sleep, to avoid the vanity of 
telling his own story, which the trusty squire is ever 

20 to perform for hira. So in their love-scenes, of 
which Eugenius spoke last, the ancients were more 
hearty, we more talkative : they writ love as it was 
then the mode to make it: and I will grant thus 
much to Eugenius, that perhaps one of their poets, 

25 had he lived in our age. 

Si foret hoc nostrum fato delapsus in sevum, 

(as Horace says of Lucilius) he had altered many 

tnings; not that they were not natural before, but 

that he might accommodate himself to the age in 

30 which he lived; yet in the mean time, we are not to 
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conclude anything rashly against those gfeat men, 
but preserve to them the dignity of masters, and 
give that honour to their memories {quos Libitina 
sacravit\ part of which we expect may be paid to us 
in future times." 5 

This moderation of Crites, as it was pleasing to 
all the company, so it put an end to that dispute; 
which Eugenius, who seemed to have the better of 
the argument, would urge no farther: but Lisideius, 
after he had acknowledged himself of Eugenius his lo 
opinion concerning the ancients, yet told him, he 
had forborne, till his discourse were ended, to ask 
him why he preferred the English plays above 
those of other nations? and whether we ought not 
to submit our stage to the exactness of our next 15 
neighbours? 

** Though," said Eugenius, ** I am at all times 
ready to defend the honour of my country against 
the French, and to maintain, we are as well able to 
vanquish them with our pens, as our ancestors have 20 
been with their swords; yet, if you please," added 
he, looking upon Neander, *'I will commit this 
cause to my friend's management; his opinion of 
our plays is the same with mine: and besides, there 
is no reason that Crites and I, who have now left 25 
the stage, should re-enter so suddenly upon it; 
which is against the laws of comedy." 

" If the question had been stated," replied 
Lisideius, " who had writ best, the French or 
English, forty years ago, I should have been of 30 
your opinion, and adjudged the honour to our own 
nation; but since that time" (said he, turning to- 
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, wards Neander) **we have been so long together 
bad Englishmen, that we had not leisure to be good 
poets: Beaumont, Fletcher, and Jonson (who were 
only capable of bringing us to that degree of per- 
5 fection which we have) were just then leaving the 
world; as if in an age of so much horror, wit and 
those milder studies of humanity had no farther 
business among us. But the Muses, who ever 
follow peace, went to plant in another country: it 

lo was then, that the great Cardinal of Richelieu began 
to take them into his protection; and that, by his 
encouragement, Corneille and some other French- 
men, reformed their theatre (which before was as 
much below ours, as it now surpasses it and the 

15 rest of Europe) : but because Crites in his discourse 
for the ancients has prevented me, by observing 
many rules of the stage which the moderns have 
borrowed from them, I shall only, in short, demand 
of you, whether you are not convinced that of all 

20 nations the French have best observed them? In 
the unity of time you find them so scrupulous that 
it yet remains a dispute among their poets, whether 
the artificial day of twelve hours, more or less, be 
not meant by Aristotle, rather than the natural one 

25 of twenty four; and consequently, whether all plays 
ought not to be reduced into that compass. This 
I can testify, that in all their dramas writ within 
these last twenty years and upwards, I have not 
observed any that have extended the time to thirty 

30 hours: in the unity of place they are full as scrupu- 
lous; for many of their critics limit it to that very 
spot of ground where the play is supposed to begin; 
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none of them exceed the compass of the same town 
or city. 

**The unity of action in all plays is yet more 
conspicuous; for they do not burden them with 
underplots, as the English do: which is the reason 5 
why many scenes of our tragi-comedies carry on 
a design that is nothing akin to the main plot; and 
that we see two distinct webs in a play, like those in 
ill-wrought stuffs; and two actions, that is, two 
plays, carried on together, to the confounding of 10 
the audience; who, before they are warm in their 
concernments for one part, are diverted to another; 
and by that means espouse the interest of neither. 
From hence likewise it arises, that the one half of 
our actors are not known to the other. They keep 15 
their distances, as if they were Montagues and 
Capulets, and seldom begin an acquaintance till the 
last scene of the fifth act, when they are all to meet 
upon the stage. There is no theatre in the world 
has anything so absurd as the English tragi-comedy ; 20 
'tis a drama of our own invention, and the fashion 
of it is enough to proclaim it so; here a course of 
mirth, there another of sadness and passion, and 
a third of honour and a duel: thus, in two hours 
and a half, we run through all the fits of Bedlam. 25 
The French affords you as much variety on the 
same day, but they do it not so unseasonably, or 
mal d propos^ as we: our poets present you the . 
play and the farce together; and our stages still 
retain somewhat of the original civility of the Red 30 
Bull: 

Atque ursum et pugiles media inter carmina poscunt. 
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"The end of tragedies or serious plays, says Aris- 
totle, is to beget admiration, compassion, or con- 
cernment; but are not mirth and compassion things 
incompatible? and is it not evident that the poet 

5 must of necessity destroy the former by inter- 
mingling of the latter? that is, he must ruin the 
sole end and object of his tragedy, to introduce 
somewhat that is forced into it, and is not of the 
body of it: would you not think that physician mad, 

10 who, having prescribed a purge, should immediately 
order you to take restringents? 

**But, to leave our plays, and return to theirs, I 
have noted one great advantage they have had in 
the plotting of their tragedies; that is, they are 

15 always grounded upon some known history: accord- 
ing to that of Horace, ex noto fictum carmen sequar; 
and in that they have so imitated the ancients, that 
they have surpassed them. For the ancients, as 
was observed before, took for the foundation of 

20 their plays some poetical fiction, such as under that 
consideration could move but little concernment in 
the audience, because they already knew the event 
of it. But the French goes farther: 

Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet, 
25 Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum. 

*'He so interweaves truth with probable fiction, 
that he puts a pleasing fallacy upon us; mends the 
intrigues of fate, and dispenses with the severity of 
history, to reward that virtue which has been ren- 
^odered to us there unfortunate. Sometimes the 
story has left the success so doubtful, that the 
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writer is free, by the privilege of a poet, to take 
that which of two or more relations will best suit 
with his design: as for example, in the death of 
Cyrus, whom Justin and some others report to have 
perished in the Scythian war, but Xenophon affirms 5 
to have died in his bed of extreme old age. Nay 
more, when the event is past dispute, even then we 
are willing to be deceived, and the poet, if he con- 
trives it with appearance of truth, has all the 
audience of his party; at least during the time his 10 
play is acting: so naturally we are kind to virtue, 
when our own interest is not in question, that we 
take it up as the general concernment of mankind. 
On the other side, if you consider the historical 
plays of Shakespeare, they are rather so many 15 
chronicles of kings, or the business many times of 
thirty or forty years, cramped into a representation 
of two hours and a half; which is not to imitate or 
paint Nature, but rather to draw her in miniature, 
to take her in little; to look upon her through the 20 
wrong end of a perspective, and receive her images 
not only much less, but infinitely more imperfect 
than the life: this, instead of making a play delight- 
ful, renders it ridiculous. 

Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 25 

** For the spirit of man cannot be satisfied but with 
truth, or at least verisimility; and a poem is to con- 
tain, if not TO, €Tv/xa, yet irvfioia-w ofidia, as one of the 
Greek poets has expressed it. 

** Another thing in which the French differ from 30 
ps and from the Spaniards, is, that they do not 
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embarrass or cumber themselves with too much 
plot; they only represent so much of a story as will 
constitute one whole and great action sufficient for 
a play; we, who undertake more, do but multiply 
5 adventures; which, not being produced from one 
another, as effects from causes, but barely follow- 
ing, constitute many actions in the drama, and con- 
sequently make it many plays. 

** But by pursuing closely one argument, which is 

lo not cloyed with many turns, the French have gained 
more liberty /or verse, in which they write; they 
have leisure to dwell on a subject which deserves 
it; and to represent the passions (which we have 
acknowledged to be the poet's work) without being 

15 hurried from one thing to another, as we are in the 
plays of Calderon, which we have seen lately upon 
our theatres, under the name of Spanish plots. I 
have taken notice of but one tragedy of ours, 
whose plot has that uniformity and unity of design 

20 in it, which I have commended in the French ; and 
that is RollOy or rather, under the name of Rollo, 
the story of Bassianus and Geta in Herodian: there 
indeed the plot is neither large nor intricate, but 
just enough to fill the minds of the audience, not to 

25 cloy them. Besides, you see it founded upon the 
truth of history, only the time of the action is not 
reduceable to the strictness of the rules; and you 
see in some places a little farce mingled, which is 
below the dignity of the other parts; and in this all 

30 our poets are extremely peccant: even Ben Jonson 
himself, in Sejanus and Catiline^ has given us this 
oleo of a play, this unnatural mixture of comedy 
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and tragedy; which to me sounds just as ridiculously 
as the history of David with the merry humours of 
Golias. In Sejanus you may take notice of the 
scene betwixt Livia and the physician, which is 
a pleasant satire upon the artificial helps of beauty: 5 
in Catiline you may see the parliament of women; 
the little envies of them to one another; and all 
that passes betwixt Curio and Fulvia: scenes ad- 
mirable in their kind, but of an ill mingle with the 
rest. lo 

** But I return again to the French writers, who, 
as I have said, do not burden themselves too much 
with plot, which has been reproached to them by 
an ingenious person of our nation as a fault; for, 
he says, they commonly make but one person con- 15 
siderable in a play; they dwell on him, and his con- 
cernments, while the rest of the persons are only 
subservient to set him off. If he intends this by 
it, that there is one person in the play who is of 
greater dignity than the rest, he must tax, not only 20 
theirs, but those of the ancients, and which he 
would be loth to do, the best of ours; for it is 
impossible but that one person must be more con- 
spicuous in it than any other, and consequently the 
greatest share in the action must devolve on him. 25 
We see it so in the management of all affairs; even 
in the most equal aristocracy, the balance cannot 
be so justly poised, but some one will be superior 
to the rest, either in parts, fortune, interest, or the 
consideration of some glorious exploit; which will 30 
reduce the greatest part of business into his hands. 

*'But, if he would have us to imagine, that in 
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exalting one character the rest of them are neg- 
lected, and that all of them have not some share or 
other in the action of the play, I desire him to pro- 
duce any of Corneille's tragedies, wherein every 
5 person (like so many servants in a well-governed 
family) has not some employment, and who is not, 
necessary to the carrying on of the plot, or at least 
to your understanding it. 

"There are indeed some protatic persons in the 

lo ancients, whom they make use of in their plays, 
either to hear or give the relation : but the French 
avoid this with great address, making their narra- 
tions only to, or by such, who are some way in- 
teressed in the main design. And now I am speak- 

15 ing of relations, I cannot take a fitter opportunity 
to add this in favor of the French, that they often 
use them with better judgment and more k propos 
than the English do. Not that I commend narra- 
tions in general, but there are two sorts of them. 

20 One of those things which are antecedent to the 
play, and are related to make the conduct of it 
more clear to us: but 'tis a fault to choose such 
subjects for the stage as will force us on that rock, 
because we see they are seldom listened to by the 

25 audience, and that is many times the ruin of the 
play; for, being once let pass without attention, the 
audience can never recover themselves to under- 
stand the plot: and indeed it is somewhat unreason- 
able that they should be put to so much trouble as 

30 that, to comprehend what passes in their sight, they 
must have recourse to what was done, perhaps, ten 
or twenty years ago. 
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** But there is another sort of relations, that is, of 
things happening in the action of the play, and sup- 
[)osed to be done behind the scenes; and this is 
many times both convenient and beautiful ; for by 
it the French avoid the tumult to which we are sub- 5 
ject in England, by representing duels, battles, and 
the like; which renders our stage too like the 
theatres where they fight prizes. For what is more 
ridiculous than to represent an army with a drum 
and five men behind it; all which the hero of the 10 
other side is to drive in before him; or to see a duel 
fought, and one slain with two or three thrusts of 
the foils, which we know are so blunted, that we 
might give a man an hour to kill another in good 
earnest with them. 15 

** I have observed that in all our tragedies, the 
audience cannot forbear laughing when the actors 
are to die; 'tis the most comic part of the whole 
play. AW Jfassions may be lively represented on the 
stage, if to the well-writing of them the actor sup 20 
plies a good commanded voice, and limbs that move 
easily, and without stiffness; but there are many 
actions vfhich can never be imitated to a just height: 
dying especially is a thing which none but a Roman 
gladiator could naturally perform on the stage, when 25 
he did not imitate or represent, but do it; and there- 
fore it is better to omit the representation of it. 

** The words of a good writer, which describe it 
lively, will make a deeper impression of belief in us 
than all the actor can insinuate into us, when he 30 
seems to fall dead before us; as a poet in the 
description of a beautiful garden, or a meadow, will 
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please our imagination more than the place itself can 
please our sight. When we see death represented, 
we are convinced it is but fiction; but when we hear 
it related, our eyes (the strongest witnesses) arc 
5 wanting, which might have undeceived us: and wj 
arc all willing to favor the sleight, when the poet 
does not too grossly impose on us. They therefore 
who imagine these relations would make no concern- 
ment in the audience, are deceived, by confounding 

lothem with the other, which are things antecedent 
to the play: those are made often in cold blood (as 
I may say) to the audience ; but these are warmed 
with our concernments, which were before awakened 
in the play. What the philosophers say of motion, 

15 that, when it is once begun, it continues of itself, 
and will do so to eternity, without some stop put to 
it, is clearly true on this occasion: the soul, being 
already moved with the characters and fortunes of 
those imaginary persons, continues going of its own 

20 accord; and we are no more weary to hear what 
becomes of them when they are not on the stage, 
than we are to listen to the news of an absent mis- 
tress. But it is objected, that if one part of the play 
may be related, then why not all? I answer, some 

25 parts of the action are more fit to be represented, 
some to be related. Corneille says judiciously, that 
the poet is not obliged to expose to view all par- 
ticular actions which conduce to the principal: he 
ought to select such of them to be seen, which will 

30 appear with the greatest beauty, either by the 
magnificence of the show, or the vehemence of pas- 
sions which they produce, or some other charm 
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which they have in them; and let the rest arrive to 
the audience by narration. *Tis a great mistake in 
us to believe the French present no part of the 
action on the stage: every alteration or crossing of 
a design, every new-sprung passion, and turn of it, 5 
is a part of the action, and much the noblest, except 
we conceive nothing to be action till the players 
come to blows; as if the painting of the hero's 
mind were not more properly the poet's work than 
the strength of his body. Nor does this anything lo 
contradict the opinion of Horace, where he tells us: 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 

" For he says immediately after: 

Non tamen intus 15 

Digna geri promes in scenam, multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, quae mox narret facundia praesens. 

"Among which many he recounts some: 

Nee pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 

Aut in avem Progne rautetur, Cadmus in anguem ; etc. 20 

" That is, those actions which by reason of their 
cruelty will cause aversion in us, or by reason of 
their impossibility, unbelief, ought either wholly 
to be avoided by a poet, or only delivered by narra- 
tion. To which we may have leave to add, such as, 25 
to avoid tumult (as was before hinted) or to reduce 
the plot into a more reasonable compass of time, 
or for defect of beauty in them, are rather to be 
related than presented to the eye. Examples of all 
these kinds are frequent, not only among all th^so 
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ancients, but in the best received of our English 
poets. We find Ben Jonson using them in his Mag- 
neiic Lady^ where one comes out from dinner, and 
relates the quarrels and disorders of it, to save the 
5 undecent appearance of them on the stage, and to 
abbreviate the story; and this in express imitation 
of Terence, who had done the same before him in 
his Eunuch^ where Pythias makes the like relation of 
what had happened within at the soldier's entertain- 

loment. The relations likewise of Sejanus's death, 
and the prodigies before it, are remarkable; the one 
of which was hid from sight, to avoid the horror 
and tumult of the representation; the other, to shun 
the introducing of things impossible to be believed. 

15 In that excellent play, Th€ King and no King, 
Fletcher goes yet farther; for the whole unravelling 
of the plot is done by narration in the fifth act, after 
the manner of the ancients; and it moves great 
concernment in the audience, though it be only a 

20 relation of what was done many years before the 
play. I could multiply other instances, but these 
are sufficient to prove that there is no error in 
choosing a subject which requires this sort of narra- 
tions; in the ill management of them, there may. 

25 **But I find I have been too long in this dis- 
course, since the French have many other excel- 
lencies not common to us; as that you never see 
any of their plays end with a conversion, or simple 
change of will, which is the ordinary way which our 

30 poets use to end theirs. It shows little art in 
the conclusion of a dramatic poem, when they who 
have hindered the felicity during the four acts, 
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desist from it in the fifth, without some powerful 
cause to take them off their design; and though I 
deny not but such reasons may be found, yet it is a 
path that is cautiously to be trod, and the poet is to 
be sure he convinces the audience that the motive is 5 
strong enough. As for example, the conversion of 
the usurer in Th€ Scornful Lady^ seems to me a little 
forced; for, being an usurer, which implies a lover 
of money to the highest degree of covetousness 
(and such the poet has represented him), the 10 
account he gives for the sudden change is, that he 
has been duped by the wild young fellow; which in 
reason might render him more wary another time, 
and make him punish himself with harder fare and 
coarser clothes, to get up again what he had lost: 15 
but that he should look on it as a judgment, and so 
repent, we may expect to hear in a sermon, but I 
should never endure it in a play. 

" I pass by this; neither will I insist on the care 
they take, that no person after his first entrance 20 
shall ever appear, but the business which brings 
him upon the stage shall be evident; which rule, if 
observed, must needs render all the events in the 
play more natural; for there you see the proba- 
bility of every accident, in the cause that produced 25 
it; and that which appears chance in the play, will 
seem so reasonable to you, that you will there find 
it almost necessary: so that in the exit of the actor 
you have a clear account of his purpose and design 
in the next entrance (though, if the scene be well 30 
wrought, the event will commonly deceive you); 
for there is nothing so absurd, says Corneille, as for 
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an actor to leave the stage, only because he has no 
more to say. 

**I should now speak of the beauty of their 
rhyme, and the just reason I have to prefer that way 
5 of writing in tragedies before ours in blank verse; 
but because it is partly received by us, and there- 
fore not altogether peculiar to them, I will say no 
more of it in relation to their plays. For our own, 
I doubt not but it will exceedingly beautify them; 

loand I can see but one reason why it should not 
generally obtain, that is, because our poets write so 
ill in it. This indeed may prove a more prevailing 
argument than all others which are used to destroy 
it, and therefore I am only troubled when great and 

15 judicious poets, and those who are acknowledged 
such, have writ or spoke against it: as for others, 
they are to be answered by that one sentence of an 
ancient author: 

^^ Seduiprimo ad consequendos eos quospriores ducimuSy 

20 accendimur, ita ubi aut prcBteririy aut cequari eos posse 
desperavimus, studium cum spe senescit: quod^ scilicet^ 
assequi non potest^ sequi desinit ; prcBteritoque eo in quo 
eminere non possumus^ aliquid in quo nitamur, con- 
quirimus, ** 

25 Lisideius concluded in this manner; and Neander, 
after a little pause, thus answered him: 

" I shall grant Lisideius, without much dispute, a 
great part of what he has urged against us; for I 
acknowledge that the French contrive their plots 

30 more regularly, and observe the laws of comedy, 
and decorum of the stage (to speak generally) with 
more exactness than the English. Farther, I deny 
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not but he has taxed us justly in some irregularities 
of ours, which he has mentioned; yet, after all, I 
am of opinion that neither our faults nor their 
virtues are considerable enough to place them 
above us. 5 

** For the lively imitation of nature being in the 
definition of a play, those which best fulfill that law 
ought to be esteemed superior to the others. *Tis 
true, those beauties of the French poesy are such 
as will raise perfection higher where it is, but are lo 
not sufficient to give it where it is not: they are 
indeed the beauties of a statue, but not of a man, 
because not animated with the soul of poesy, 
which is imitation of humour and passions: and 
this Lisideius himself, or any other, however biassed 15 
to their party, cannot but acknowledge, if he will 
either compare the humours of our comedies, or the 
characters of our serious plays, with theirs. He 
who will look upon theirs which have been written 
till these last ten years, or thereabouts, will find it 20 
an hard matter to pick out two or three passable 
humours amongst them. Corneille himself, their 
arch-poet, what has he produced except The Liar^ 
and you know how it was cried up in France; but 
when it came upon the English stage, though well 25 
translated, and that part of Dorant acted to so 
much advantage as I am confident it never received 
in its own country, the most favourable to it would 
not put it in competition with many of Fletcher's or 
Ben Jonson's. In the rest of Corneille's comedies 3c 
you have little humour; he tells you himself, his way 
is, first to show two lovers in good intelligence with 
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each other; in the working up of the play to embroil 
them by some mistake, and in the latter end to clear 
it, and reconcile them. 

** But of late years Moli^re, the younger Corneille, 
5 Quinault, and some others, have been imitating afar 
off the quick turns and graces of the English stage. 
They have mixed their serious plays with mirth like 
our tragicomedies, since the death of Cardinal 
Richelieu; which Lisideius and many others not 

lo observing, have commended that in them for a 
virtue which they themselves no longer practise. 
Most of their new plays are, like some of ours, 
derived from the Spanish novels. There is scarce 
one of them without a veil, and a trusty Diego, who 

15 drolls much after the rate of The Adventures, But 
their humours, if I may grace them with that name, 
are so thin-sown, that never above one of them 
comes up in any play. I dare take upon me to find 
more variety of them in some one play of Ben Jon- 

20 son's, than in all theirs together; as he who has 
seen The Alchemist^ The Silent fVoman, or Bartholo- 
mew Fairj cannot but acknowledge with me. 

** I grant the French have performed what was 
possible on the ground-work of the Spanish plays; 

25 what was pleasant before, they have made regular; 
but there is not above one good play to be writ on 
all those plots; they are too much alike to please 
often; which we need not the experience of our own 
stage to justify. As for their new way of min- 

3ogling mirth with serious plot, I do not, with Lisi- 
deius, condemn the thing, though I cannot approve 
their manner of doing it: he tells us, we cannot 
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SO speedily recollect ourselves after a scene of 
great passion and concernment, as to pass to 
another of mirth and humour, and to enjoy it with 
any relish: but why should he imagine the soul of 
man more heavy than his senses? Does not the eye 5 
pass from an unpleasant object to a pleasant in a 
much shorter time than is required to this? and 
does not the unpleasantness of the first commend 
the beauty of the latter? The old rule of logic 
might have convinced him, that contraries, when lo 
placed near, set off each other. A continued 
gravity keeps the spirit too much bent; we must 
refresh it sometimes, as we bait in a journey, that 
we may go on with greater ease. A scene of mirth, 
mixed with tragedy, has the same effect upon us 15 
which our music has betwixt the acts; which we 
find a relief to us from the best plots and language 
of the stage, if the discourses have been long. I 
must therefore have stronger arguments, ere I am 
convinced that compassion and mirth in the same 20 
subject destroy each other; and in the mean time 
cannot but conclude, to the honour of our nation, 
that we have invented, increased, and perfected a 
more pleasant way of writing for the stage, than 
was ever known to the ancients or moderns of any 25 
nation, which is tragicomedy. 

** And this leads me to wonder why Lisideius and 
many others should cry up the barrenness of the 
French plots, above the variety and copiousness of 
the English. Their plots are single; they carry on 30 
one design, which is pushed forward by all the 
actors, every scene in the play contributing and 
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moving towards it. Our plays, besides the main 
design, have under- plots or by-concernments, of 
less considerable persons and intrigues, which are 
carried on with the motion of the main plot: as they 
5 say the orb of the fixed stars, and those of the 
planets, though they have motions of their own, 
are whirled about by the motion of the primtan 
mobile, in which they are continued: that similitude 
expresses much of the English stage; for if contrary 

lo motions maybe found in nature to agree; if a planet 
can go east and west at the same time: one way by 
virtue of his own motion, the other by the force of 
the first mover: it will not be difficult to imagine 
how the under-plot, which is only different, not con- 

15 trary to the great design, may naturally be con- 
ducted along with it. 

** Eugenius has already shown us, from the con- 
fession of the French poets, that the unity of action 
is sufficiently preserved, if all the imperfect actions 

20 of the play are conducing to the main design; but 
when those petty intrigues of a play are so ill-or- 
dered, that they have no coherence with the other, 
I must grant that Lisideius has reason to tax that 
want of due connexion; for co-ordination in a play 

25 is as dangerous and unnatural as in a state. In 
the mean time he must acknowledge, our variety, 
if well ordered, will afford a greater pleasure to the 
audience. 

" As for his other argument, that by pursuing one 

30 single theme they gain an advantage to express and 
work up the passions, I wish any example he could 
bring from them would make it good; for I confess 
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their verses are to me the coldest I have ever read ; 
neither, indeed, is it possible for them, in the way 
they take, so to express passion, as that the effects 
of it should appear in the concernment of an audi- 
ence, their speeches being so many declamations, 5 
which tire us with the length; so that instead of 
persuading us to grieve for their imaginary heroes, 
we are concerned for our own trouble, as we are in 
tedious visits of bad company; we are in pain till 
they are gone. When the French stage came to lo 
be reformed by Cardinal Richelieu, those long ha- 
rangues were introduced to comply with the gravity 
of a churchman. Look upon the Cinna and the Fom- 
pey; they are not so properly to be called plays, as 
long discourses of reason of state; and Polyeucte in 15 
matters of religion is as solemn as the long stops 
upon our organs. Since that time it is grown into a 
custom, and their actors speak by the hour-glass, like 
our parsons, nay, they account it the grace of their 
parts, and think themselves disparaged by the poet, 20 
if they may not twice or thrice in a play entertain 
the audience with a speech of one hundred lines. I 
deny not but this may suit well enough with the 
French; for as we, who are a more sullen people, 
come to be diverted at our plays, so they, who are of 25 
an airy and gay temper, come thither to make them- 
selves more serious: and this I conceive to be one 
reason why comedies are more pleasing to us, and 
tragedies to them. But to speak generally: it can- 
not be denied that short speeches and replies are 30 
more apt to move the passions and beget concern- 
ment in us, than the other; for it is unnatural for 
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any one in a gust of passion to speak long together, 
or for another in the same condition to suffer him, 
without interruption. Grief and passion are like 
floods raised in little brooks by a sudden rain; they 
5 are quickly up; and if the concernment be poured 
unexpectedly in upon us, it overflows us: but along 
sober shower gives them leisure to run out as they 
came in, without troubling the ordinary current. 
As for comedy, repartee is one of its chiefest 

lo graces; the greatest pleasure of the audience is a 
chase of wit, kept up on both sides, and swiftly 
managed. And this our forefathers, if not we, have 
had in Fletcher's plays, to a much higher degree of 
perfection than the French poets can reasonably 

15 hope to reach. 

*' There is another part of Lisideius his discourse, 
in which he has rather excused our neighbours, 
than commended them; that is, for aiming only to 
make one person considerable in their plays. 'Tis 

20 very true what he has urged, that one character in 
all plays, even without the poet's care, will have 
advantage of all the others; and that the design of 
the whole drama will chiefly depend on it. But this 
hinders not that there may be more shining charac- 

25 ters in the play : many persons of a second magni- 
tude, nay, some so very near, so almost equal to 
the first, that greatness may be opposed to great- 
ness, and all the persons be made considerable, not 
only by their quality, but their action. 'Tis evi- 

30 dent that the more the persons are, the greater will 
be the variety of the plot. If then the parts are 
managed so regularly, that the beauty of the whole 
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be kept entire, and that the variety become not a 
perplexed and confused mass of accidents, you will 
find it infinitely pleasing to be led in a labyrinth of 
design, where you see some of your way before you, 
yet discern not the end till you arrive at it. And 5 
that all this is practicable, I can produce for exam- 
ples many of our English plays: as The Maid's 
Tragedy, The Alchemist^ The Silent Woman : I was 
going to have named The Fox, but that the unity of 
design seems not exactly observed in it; for there lo 
appear two actions in the play; the first naturally 
ending with the fourth act; the second forced from 
it in the fifth : which yet is the less to be condemned 
in him, because the disguise of Volpone, though it 
suited not with his character as a crafty or covetous 15 
person, agreed well enough with that of a voluptu- 
ary; and by it the poet gained the end at which he 
aimed, the punishment of vice, and the reward of 
virtue, both which that disguise produced. So that 
to judge equally of it, it was an excellent fifth act, 20 
but not so naturally proceeding from the former. 

** But to leave this, and pass to the latter part of 
Lisideius his discourse, which concerns relations: 
I must acknowledge with him, that the French have 
reason to hide that part of the action which would 25 
occasion too much tumult on the stage, and to 
choose rather to have it made known by narration 
to the audience. Farther, I think it very conven- 
ient, for the reasons he has given, that all incredi- 
ble actions were removed; but, whether custom has 30 
so insinuated itself into our countrymen, or nature 
ha$ 30 formed them to fierceness, I know not; but 
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they will scarcely suffer combats and other objects 
of horror to be taken from them. And indeed, 
the indecency of tumults is all which can be ob- 
jected against fighting; for why may not our im- 
5 agination as well suffer itself to be deluded with the 
probability of it, as with any other thing in the 
play? For my part, I can with as great ease per- 
suade myself that the blows are given in good earn- 
est, as I can, that they who strike them are kings 

loor princes, or those persons which they represent. 
For objects of incredibility, I would be satisfied 
from Lisideius, whether we have any so removed 
from all appearance of truth, as are those of Cor- 
neille's Androm^de; a play which has been fre- 

15 quented the most of any he has writ. If the Perseus, 

or the son of an heathen god, the Pegasus, and the 

Monster, were not capable to choke a strong belief, 

let him blame any representation of ours hereafter. 

I Those indeed were objects of delight; yet the rea- 

20 son is the same as to the probability: for he makes 
it not a ballet or masque, but a play, which is to 
resemble truth. But for death, that it ought not 
to be represented, I have, besides the arguments 
alleged by Lisideius, the authority of Ben Jonson, 

25 who has forborne it in his tragedies; for both the 
death of Sejanus and Catiline are related: though 
in the latter I cannot but observe one irregularity 
of that great poet; he has removed the scene in the 
same act from Rome to Catiline's army, and from 

30 thence again to Rome; and besides, has allowed a 
very inconsiderable time, after Catiline's speech, 
for the striking of the battle, and the return of 
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Petreius, who is to relate the event of it to the sen- 
ate, which I should not animadvert on him, who 
was otherwise a painful observer of to vparoyy or 
the decorum of the stage, if he had not used extreme 
severity in his judgment on the incomparable 5 
Shakespeare for the same fault. To conclude on 
this subject of relations: if we are to be blamed for 
showing too much of the action, the French are as 
faulty for discovering too little of it: a mean be- 
twixt both should be observed by every judicious lo 
writer, so as the audience may neither be left 
unsatisfied by not seeing what is beautiful, or 
shocked by beholding what is either incredible or 
undecent. I hope I have already proved in this 
discourse, that though we are not altogether so 15 
punctual as the French, in observing the laws of 
comedy, yet our errors are so few, and little, and 
those things wherein we excel them so considerable, 
that we ought of right to be preferred before them, y 
But what will Lisideius say, if they themselves ac- 20 
knowledge they are too strictly bounded by those 
laws, for breaking which he has blamed the Eng- 
lish? I will allege Corneille's words, as I find them 
in the end of his Discourse of the Three Unities : II 
est facile aux speculatifs d'itre sivires^ etc. * *Tis easy 25 
for speculative persons to judge severely; but if 
they would produce to public view ten or twelve 
pieces of this nature, they would perhaps give more 
latitude to the rules than I have done, when, by ex- 
perience, they had known how much we are limited 30 
and constrained by them, and how many beauties 
gf the $ta^e tbejr banished from it,' To illu$tratQ 4 
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little what he has said : by their servile observations 
of the unities of time and place, and integrity of 
scenes, they have brought on themselves that dearth 
of plot, and narrowness of imagination, which may 
5 be observed in all their plays. How many beautiful 
accidents might naturally happen in two or three 
days, which cannot arrive with any probability in 
the compass of twenty four hours? There is time 
to be allowed also for maturity of design, which, 

ID amongst great and prudent persons, •such as are 
often represented in tragedy, cannot, with any 
likelihood of truth, be brought to pass at so short a 
warning. Farther, by tying themselves strictly to 
the unity of place, and unbroken scenes, they are 

15 forced many times to omit some beauties which 
cannot be shown where the act began; but might, 
if the scene were interrupted, and the stage cleared 
for the persons to enter in another place; and there- 
fore the French poets are often forced upon absurd- 

2oities; for if the act begins in a chamber, all the 
persons in the play must have some business or 
other to come thither, or else they are not to be 
shewn that act; and sometimes their characters are 
very unfitting to appear there: as, suppose it were 

25 the king's bed-chamber; yet the meanest man in the 
tragedy must come and dispatch his business there, 
rather than in the lobby or courtyard (which is fitter 
for him), for fear the stage should be cleared, and 
the scenes broken. Many times they fall by it in a 

30 greater inconvenience; for they keep their scenes 
unbroken, and yet change the place; as in one of 
their newest plays, where the ftct l?egin§ in the 
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street. There a gentleman is to meet his friend; 
he sees him with his man, coming out from his 
father's house; they talk together, and the first 
goes out: the second, who is a lover, has made an 
appointment with his mistress; she appears at the 5 
window, and then we are to imagine the scene lies 
under it. This gentleman is called away, and 
leaves his servant with his mistress; presently her 
father is heard from within; the young lady is 
afraid the serving-man should be discovered, and lo 
thrusts him into a place of safety, which is supposed 
to be her closet. After this, the father enters to 
the daughter, and now the scene is in a house; for 
he is seeking from one room to another for this poor 
Philipin, or French Diego, who is heard from within, 15 
drolling and breaking many a miserable conceit on 
the subject of his sad condition. In this ridiculous 
manner the play goes forward, the stage being 
never empty all the while : so that the street, the 
window, the houses, and the closet, are made to 20 
walk about, and the persons to stand still. Now 
what, I beseech you, is more easy than to write 
a regular French play, or more difficult than to 
write an irregular English one, like those of 
Fletcher, or of Shakespeare ? 25 

**If they content themselves, as Corneille did, 
with some flat design, which, like an ill riddle, is 
found out ere it be half proposed, such plots we can 
make every way regular, as easily as they; but 
whenever they endeavour to rise to any quick turns 3Q 
and counterturns of plot, as some of them have at- 
tempted, since Corneille's plays have been less in 
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vogue, you see they write as irregularly as we, 
though they cover it more speciously. Hence the 
reason is perspicuous, why no French plays, when 
translated, have, or ever can succeed on the English 
5 stage. For, if you consider the plots, our own are 
fuller of variety; if the writing, ours are more quick 
and fuller of spirit; and therefore 'tis a strange mis- 
take in those who decry the way of writing plays in 
verse, as if the English therein imitated the French. 

10 We have borrowed nothing from them; our plots 
are weaved in English looms: we endeavour therein 
to follow the variety and greatness of characters 
which are derived to us from Shakespeare and 
Fletcher; the copiousness and well-knitting of the 

15 intrigues we have from Jonson; and for the verse 
itself we have English precedents of elder date than 
any of Corneille's plays. Not to name our old 
comedies before Shakespeare, which were all writ 
in verse of six feet, or Alexandrines, such as the 

20 French now use, I can show in Shakespeare, many 
scenes of rhyme together, and the like in Ben Jon- 
son's tragedies: in Catiline and Sejanus sometimes 
thirty or forty lines; I mean besides the Chorus, or 
the monologues; which, by the way, showed Ben no 

25 enemy to this way of writing, especially if you read 
his Sad Shepherd^ which goes sometimes on rhyme, 
sometimes on blank verse, like an horse who eases 
himself on trot and amble. You find him likewise 
commending Fletcher's pastoral of The Faithful 

y> Shepherdess^ which is for the most part rhyme, 
though not refined to that purity to which it hath 
since been brought: and these examples are 
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enough to clear us from a servile imitation of the 
French* 

"But to return whence I have digressed: I dare 
boldly affirm these two things of the English drama: 
First, that we have many plays of ours as regular 5 
as any of theirs, and which, besides, have more va- 
riety of plot and characters; and secondly, that in 
most of the irregular plays of Shakespeare or 
Fletcher (for Ben Jonson's are for the most part 
regular) there is a more masculine fancy and greater 10 
spirit in the writing, than there is in any of the 
French. I could produce, even in Shakespeare's and 
Fletcher's works, some plays which are almost ex- 
actly formed; as The Merry Wives of Windsor^ and 
The Scornful Lady: but because (generally speak- 15 
ing) Shakespeare, who writ first, did not perfectly 
observe the laws of comedy, and Fletcher, who 
came nearer to perfection, yet through carelessness 
made many faults; I will take the pattern of a per- 
fect play from Ben Jonson, who was a careful and 20 
learned observer of the dramatic laws, and from all 
his comedies I shall select The Silent Woman; of 
which I will make a short examen, according to those 
rules which the French observe." 

As Neander was beginning to examine The Silent 2% 
Womany Eugenius, earnestly regarding him; "I 
beseech you, Neander," said he, ** gratify the com- 
pany, and me in particular, so far, as before you 
5peak of the play, to give us a character of the au- 
thor; and tell us frankly your opinion, whether you 30 
do not think all writers, both French and English, 
ought to give place to him." 
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''I fear," replied Neander, "that in obeying 
your commands I shall draw some envy on myself. 
Besides, in performing them, it will be first neces- 
sary to speak somewhat of Shakespeare and Fletch- 
. 5er, his rivals in poesy; and one of them, in my 
opinion, at least his equal, perhaps his superior. 

*'To begin, then, with Shakspeare: he was the 
man who of all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, 
had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All 

10 the images of nature were still present to him, and 
he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily; when he 
describes any thing, you more than see it, you feel 
it too. Those who accuse him to have wanted 
learning, give him the greater commendation: he 

15 was naturally learned ; he needed not the spectacles 
of books to read nature; he looked inwards, and 
found her there. I cannot say he is every where 
alike; were he so, I should do him injury to com- 
pare him with the greatest of mankind. He is 

20 many times flat, insipid; his comic wit degenerating 
into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. 
But he is always great, when some great occasion is 
presented to him; no man can say he ever had a fit 
subject for his wit, and did not then raise himself as 

25 high above the rest of poets, 

Quantum lenta solent inter vibuma cupressi. 

"The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eaton 

say, that there was no subject of which any poet 

ever writ, but he would produce it much better 

30 done in Shakspeare; and however others are now 

generally preferred before him, yet the age wherein 
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he lived, which had contemporaries with him 
Fletcher and Jonson, never equalled them to him in 
their esteem: and in the last king's court, when 
Ben's reputation was at highest. Sir John Suckling, 
and with him the greater part of the courtiers, set S 
our Shakespeare far above him. 

"Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next to 
speak, had, with the advantage of Shakespeare's wit, 
which was their precedent, great natural gifts, im- 
proved by study. Beaumont especially being so lo 
accurate a judge of plays, that Ben Jonson, while 
he lived, submitted all his writings to his censure, 
and, 'tis thought, used his judgment in correcting, 
if not contriving, all his plots. What value he had 
for him, appears by the verses he writ to him; and 15 
therefore I need speak no farther of it. The first 
play that brought Fletcher and him in esteem was 
their Philaster: for before that, they had written 
two or three very unsuccessfully, as the like is re- 
ported of Ben Jonson, before he writ Every Man in 10 
his Humour. Their plots were generally more regu- 
lar than Shakespeare's, especially those which were 
made before Beaumont's death; and they under- 
stood and imitated the conversation of gentlemc n 
much better; whose wild debaucheries, and quick- 25 
ness of wit in repartees, no poet before them could 
paint as they have done. Humour, which Ben Jon- 
son derived from particular persons, they matle it 
not their business to describe: they represented all 
the passions very lively, but above all, love. I am 30 
apt to believe the English language in them arrived 
to its highest perfection: what words have since 
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been taken in, are rather superfluous than orna- 
mental. Their plays are now the most pleasant and 
frequent entertainments of the stage; two of theirs 
being acted through the year for one of Shakspeare's 

5 or Jonson's : the reason is, because there is a certain 
gaiety in their comedies, and pathos in their more 
serious plays, which suits generally with all men';> 
humours. Shakespeare's language is likewise a 
little obsolete, and Ben Jonson's wit comes short 

10 of theirs. 

"As for Jonson, to whose character I am now 
arrived, if we look upon him while he was himself 
(for his last plays were but his dotages), I think him 
the most learned and judicious writer which any 

15 theatre ever had. He was a most severe judge of 
himself, as well as others. One cannot say he 
wanted wit, but rather that he was frugal of it. In 
his works you find little to retrench or alter. Wit, 
and language, and humour also in some measure, 

20 we had before him; but something of art was want- 
ing to the drama, till he came. He managed his 
strength to more advantage than any who preceded 
him. You seldom find him making love in any of 
his scenes, or endeavouring to move the passions; 

25 his genius was too sullen and saturnine to do it 
gracefully, especially when he knew he came after 
those who had performed both to such an height. 
Humour was his proper sphere; and in that he de- 
lighted most to represent mechanic people. He 

30 was deeply conversant in the ancients, both Greek 
and Latin, and he borrowed boldly from them: 
there is scarce a poet or historian among the Roman 
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authors of those times whom he has not translated 
in Sejanus and Catiline, But he has done his rob- 
beries so openly, that one may see he fears not to 
be taxed by any law. He invades authors like a 
monarch; and what would be theft in other poets, 5 
is only victory in him. With the spoils of these 
writers he so represents old Rome to us, in its rites, 
ceremonies, and customs, that if one of their poets 
had written either of his tragedies, we had seen less 
of it than in him. If there was any fault in his 10 
language, 'twas that he weaved it too closely and 
laboriously, in his comedies especially: perhaps too, 
he did a little too much Romanize our tongue, leav- 
ing the words which he translated almost as much 
Latin as he found them: wherein, though he 15 
learnedly followed their language, he did not 
enough comply with the idiom of ours. If I would 
compare him with Shakespeare, I must acknowledge 
him the more correct poet, but Shakespeare the 
greater wit. Shakespeare was the Homer, or father 20 
of our dramatic poets; Jonson was the Vergil, the 
pattern of elaborate writing; I admire him, but I 
love Shakespeare. To conclude of him; as he has 
given us the most correct plays, so in the precepts 
which he has laid down in his Discoveries^ we have 25 
as many and profitable rules for perfecting the stage, 
as any wherewith the French can furnish us. 

" Having thus spoken of the author, I proceed to 
the examination of his comedy, The Silent Woman, 
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EXAMEN OF THE SILENT WOMAN. 

"To begin first with the length of the action; it 
is so far from exceeding the compass of a natural 
day, that it takes not up an artificial one. 'Tis all 
included in the limits of three hours and an half, 
5 which is no more than is required for the present- 
ment on the stage. A beauty perhaps not much 
observed ; if it had, we should not have looked on 
the Spanish translation of Five Hours with so much 
wonder. The scene of it is laid in London; the 

10 latitude of place is almost as little as you can 
imagine; for it lies all within the compass of two 
houses, and after the first act, in one. The con- 
tinuity of scenes is observed more than in any of 
our plays, except his own Fox and Alchemist, They 

15 are not broken above twice or thrice at most in the 
whole comedy; and in the two best of Corneille's 
plays, the C/^and Cinnay they are interrupted once. 
The action of the play is entirely one; the end 
or aim of which is the settling Morose's estate on 

20 Dauphine. The intrigue of it is the greatest and 
most noble of any pure unmixed comedy in any 
language; you see in it many persons of various 
characters and humours, and all delightful: as first. 
Morose, or an old man to whom all noise but his 

25 own talking is offensive. Some who would be 
thought critics, say this humour of his is forced : 
but to remove that objection, we may consider him 
first to be naturally of a delicate hearing, as many 
are, to whom all sharp sounds are unpleasant; and 

30 secondly, we may attribute much to the peevish- 
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ness of his age, or the wayward authority of an old 
man in his own house, where he may make himself 
obeyed; and to this the poet seems to allude in his 
name Morose. Besides this, I am assured from 
divers persons, that Ben Jonson was actually ac- 5 
quainted with such a man, one altogether as ridicu- 
lous as he is here represented. Others say, it is 
not enough to find a man of such a humour; it 
must be common to more, and the more common 
the more natural. To prove this, they instance 10 
in the best of comical characters, Falstaif: there 
are many men resembling him; old, fat, merry, 
cowardly, drunken, amorous, vain, and lying: but 
to convince these people, I need but tell them, 
that humour is the ridiculous extravagance of con- 15 
versation, wherein one m^n differs from all others. 
If then it be common, or communicated to many, 
how differs it from other men*s? or what indeed 
causes it to be ridiculous so much as the singularity 
of it? As for Falstaff, he is not properly one 20 
humour, but a miscellany of humours or images, 
drawn from so many several men: that wherein he 
is singular is his wit, or those things he says prceier 
expectatuniy unexpected by the audience; his quick 
evasions when you imagine him surprised, which, 25 
as they are extremely diverting of themselves, so 
receive a great addition from* his person; for the 
very sight of such an unwieldy old debauched 
fellow is a comedy alone. And here, having a 
place so proper for it, I cannot but enlarge some- 30 
what upon this subject of humour into which I 
am fallen. The ancients had little of it in their 
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comedies; for the ro yeXoibv of the old comedy, of 
which Aristophanes was chief, was not so much to 
imitate a man, as to make the people laugh at some 
odd conceit, which had commonly somewhat of un- 
5 natural or obscene in it. Thus, when you see 
Socrates brought upon the stage, you are not to 
imagine him made ridiculous by the imitation of 
his actions, but rather by making him perform 
something very unlike himself; something so 

lo childish and absurd, as by comparing it with the 
gravity of the true Socrates, makes a ridiculous 
object for the spectators. In their new comedy 
which succeeded, the poets sought indeed to ex- 
press the ^Oos, as in their tragedies the irdSoi of 

15 mankind. But this ^Oos contained only the general 
characters of men and manners; as old men, lovers, 
serving-men, courtesans, parasites, and such other 
persons as we see in their comedies; all which they 
made alike: that is, one old man or father, one 

20 lover, one courtesan, so like another, as if the 
first of them had begot the rest of every sort: ex 
homine hunc natum dicas. The same custom they 
observed likewise in their tragedies. As for the 
French, though they have the word humeur among 

25 them, yet they have small use of it in their 
comedies or farces; they being but ill imitations 
of the ridiculum^ or that which stirred up laughter 
in the old comedy. But among the English 'tis 
otherwise: where by humour is meant some ex- 

3otravagant habit, passion, or affection, particular 
(as I have said before) to some one person, by the 
oddness of which, he is immediately distinguished 
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from the rest of men; which being lively and 
naturally represented, most frequently begets that 
malicious pleasure in the audience which is testified 
by laughter; as all things which are deviations 
from customs are ever the aptest to produce it: 5 
though by the way this laughter is only accidental, 
as the person represented is fantastic or bizarre; 
but pleasure is essential to it, as the imitation of 
what is natural. The description of these humours, 
drawn from the knowledge and observation of par- 10 
ticular persons, was the peculiar genius and talent 
of Ben Jon§on; to whose play I now return. 

** Besides Morose, there are at least nine or ten 
different characters and humours in The Silent 
Woman; all which persons have several concern- 15 
ments of their own, yet are all used by the poet, to 
the conducting of the main design to perfection. 
I shall not waste time in commending the writing 
of this play; but I will give you my opinion, that 
there is more wit and acuteness of fancy in it than 20 
in any of Ben Jonson's. Besides that he has here 
described the conversation of gentlemen in the 
persons of True-Wit, and his friends, with more 
gaiety, air, and freedom, than in the rest of his 
comedies. For the contrivance of the plot, 'tis 25 
extreme elaborate, and yet withal easy; for the 
Averts, or untying of it, 'tis so admirable, that when 
it is done, no one of the audience would think the 
poet could have missed it; and yet it was con- 
cealed so much before the last scene, that anySQ 
other way would sooner have entered into your 
thoughts. But I dare npt taH^ upon mQ tQ com-^ 
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mend the fabric of it, because it is altogether so 
full of art, that I must unravel every scene in it to 
commend it as I ought. And this excellent con- 
trivance is still the more to be admired, because 
5 'tis comedy, where the persons are only of common 
rank, and their business private, not elevated by 
passions or high concernments, as in serious plays. 
Here every one is a proper judge of all he sees, 
nothing is represented but that with which he daily 
lo converses: so that by consequence all faults lie 
open to discovery, and few are pardonable. 'Tis 
this which Horace has judiciously observed: 

Creditur, ex medio quia res arcessit, habere 
Sudoris minimum ; sed habet comedia tanto 
15 Plus oneris, quanto veniae minus. 

"But our poet, who was not ignorant of these 
difficulties, has made use of all advantages; as he 
who designs a large leap takes his rise from the 
highest ground. One of these advantages is that 

20 which Corneille has laid down as the greatest which 
can arrive to any poem, and which he himself could 
never compass above thrice in all his plays; viz., 
the making choice of some signal and long-expected 
day, whereon the action of the play is to depend. 

25 This day was that designed by Dauphine for the 
settling of his uncle's estate upon him; which to 
compass, he contrives to marry him: that the mar- 
riage had been plotted by him long beforehand, is 
made evident by what he tells True-Wit in the 

30 second act, that in one moment he had destroyed 
what he had been raising many mgnths, 
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** There is another artifice of the poet, which I 
cannot here omit, because by the frequent practice 
of it in his comedies he as left it to us ahnost as a 
rule; that is, when he has any character or humour 
wherein he would shew a coup de mattre^ or his highest 5 
skill, he recommends it to your observation by a 
pleasant description of it before the person first 
appears. Thus, in BartholomeivFair he gives you 
the pictures of Numps and Cokes, and in this those 
of Daw, Lafoole, Morose, and the Collegiate Ladies; lo 
all which you hear described before you see them. 
So that before they come upon the stage, you have 
a longing expectation of them, which prepares you 
to receive them favourably; and when they are 
there even from their first appearance you are so 15 
far acquainted with them, that nothing of their 
humour is lost to you. 

** I will observe yet one thing further of this ad- 
mirable plot; the business of it rises in every act. 
The second is greater than the first; the third than 20 
the second; and so forward to the fifth. There 
too you see till the very last scene, new difficulties 
arising to obstruct the action of the play; and 
when the audience is brought into despair that the 
business can naturally be effected, then, and not 25 
before, the discovery is made. But that the poet 
might entertain you with more variety all this 
while, he reserves some new characters to show 
you, which he opens not till the second and third 
act. In the second Morose, Daw, the Barber, and 30 
Otter; in the third the Collegiate Ladies: all which 
be moves afterwards in by-walks, or under plots, as 
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diversions to the main design, lest it should grow 
tedious, though they are still naturally joined with 
it, and somewhere or other subservient to it. Thus, 
like a skilful chess-player, he draws out his men, 
sand makes his pawns of use to his greater persons. 
** If this comedy and some others of his, were 
translated into French prose (which would now be 
no wonder to them, since Moliere has lately given 
them plays out of verse, which have not displeased 

lothem), I believe the controversy would soon be de- 
cided betwixt the two nations, even making them 
the judges. But we need not call our heroes to 
our aid; be it spoken to the honour of the English, 
our nation can never want in any age such who are 

15 able to dispute the empire of wit with any people 
in the universe. And though the fury of a civil 
war, and power for twenty years together aban- 
doned to a barbarous race of men, enemies of all 
good learning, had buried the Muses under the 

20 ruins of monarchy; yet, with the restoration of 
our happiness, we see revived poesy lifting up its 
head, and already shaking off the rubbish which lay 
so heavy on it. We have seen since his majesty's 
return, many dramatic poems which yield not to 

25 those of any foreign nation, and which deserve all 
laurels but the English. I will set aside flattery 
and envy: it cannot be denied but we have had some 
little blemish either in the plot or writing of all 
those plays which have been made within these 

30 seven years (and perhaps there is no nation in the 
world so quick to discern them, or so difficult to 
pardon them, as ours) ; yet if we can persuade our- 
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selves to use the candour of that poet, who, though 
the most severe of critics, has left us this caution 
by which to- moderate our censures: 

Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis. 5 

" If, in consideration of their many and great 
beauties, we can wink at some slight and little im- 
perfections, if we, I say, can be thus equal to 
ourselves, I ask no favour from the French. And 
if I do not venture upon any particular judgment lo 
of our late plays, 'tis out of the consideration which 
an ancient writer gives me: vivorum^ ut magna ad- 
ntiratiOy ita censura difficilis\ betwixt the extremes of 
admiration and malice, 'tis hard to judge uprightly 
of the living. Only I think it may be permitted me 15 
to say, that as it is no lessening to us to yield to 
some plays, and those not many, of our own nation 
in the last age, so can it be no addition to pro- 
nounce of our present poets, that they have far sur- 
passed all the ancients, and the modern writers of 20 
other countries." 



This was the substance of what was then spoke 
on that occasion; and Lisideius, I think, was going 
to reply, when he was prevented thus by Crites: 
** I am confident," said he, **that the most ma- 25 
terial things that can be said have been already 
urged on either side; if they have not, I must beg 
of Lisideius that he will defer his answer till an- 
9tb^r time; for { cQnfe3s I have a joint quarrel to 
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you both, because you have concluded, without any 
reason given for it, that rhyme is proper for the 
stage. I will not dispute how ancient it hath been 
among us to write this way; perhaps our ancestors 
5 knew no better till Shakespeare's time. I will grant 
it was not altogether left by him, and that Fletcher 
and Ben Jonson used it frequently in their pas- 
torals, and sometimes in other plays. Farther, I 
will not argue whether we received it originally 

lofrom my own countrymen, or from the French; for 
that is an inquiry of as little benefit, as theirs who 
in the midst of the late plague, were not so solici- 
tous to provide against it, as to know whether we 
we had it from the malignity of our own air, or by 

15 transportation from Holland. I have therefore 
only to affirm, that it is not allowable in serious 
plays; for comedies, I find you already concluding 
with me. To prove this, I might satisfy myself to 
tell you, how much in vain it is for you to strive 

20 against the stream of the people's inclination; the 
greatest part of which are prepossessed so much 
with those excellent plays of Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
and Ben Jonson (which have been written out of 
rhyme), that except you could bring them such as 

25 were written better in it, and those too by persons 
of equal reputation with them, it will be impossible 
for you to gain your cause with them, who will still 
be judges. This it is to which, in fine, all your 
reasons must submit. The unanimous consent of 

30 an audience is so powerful, that even Julius Caesar 
(as Macrobius reports of him), when he was per- 
petual dictator, was not able to balance it on the 
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Other side. But when Laberius, a Roman knight, 
at his request contended in the Mime with another 
poet, he was forced to cry out, ^Etiam favente me 
victiis eSy Laberi* But I will not on this occasion 
take the advantage of the greater number, but only 5 
urge such reasons against rhyme, as I find in the 
writings of those who have argued for the other 
way. First then, I am of opinion, that rhyme is 
unnatural in a play, because dialogue there is pre- 
sented as the effect of sudden thought. For a play 10 
is the imitation of nature; and since no man, with- 
out premeditation speaks in rhyme, neither ought 
he to do it on the stage: this hinders not but the 
fancy may be there elevated to an higher pitch of 
thought than it is in ordinary discourse; for there 15 
is a probability that men of excellent and quick 
parts may speak noble things ex tempore : but those 
thoughts are never fettered with the numbers or 
sound of verse without study, and therefore it can- 
not be but unnatural to present the most free way 20 
of speaking in that which is the most constrained. 
For this reason, says Aristotle, 'tis best to write 
tragedy in that kind of verse which is the least 
such, or which is nearest prose; and this amongst 
the ancients was the iambic and with us is blank 25 
verse, or the measure of verse kept exactly without 
rhyme. These numbers therefore are fittest for a 
play; the others for a paper of verses, or a poem; 
blank verse being as much below them, as rhyme 
is improper for the drama. And if it be objected 30 
that neither are blank verses made ex tempore, yet 
as nearest nature, they are still to be preferred. 
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But there are two particular exceptions, which many 
besides myself have had to verse ; by which it will 
appear yet more plainly how improper it is in plays. 
And the first of them is grounded on that very 
5 reason for which some have commended rhyme; 
they say, the quickness of repartees in argumenta- 
tive scenes receives an ornament from verse. Now 
what is more unreasonable than to imagine that a 
man should not only light upon the wit, but the 

lo rhyme too, upon the sudden? This nicking of him 
who spoke before both in sound and measure, is so 
great an happiness, that you must at least suppose 
the persons of your plays to be born poets: Arcades 
omnes^ et cantare pares ^ et respondereparati: they must 

15 have arrived to the degree of quicquid conabar dicere\ 
to make verses almost whether they will or no: if 
they are anything below this, it will look rather like 
the design of two, than the answer of one: it will 
appear that your actors hold intelligence together; 

20 that they perform their tricks like fortune-tellers, 
by confederacy. The hand of art will be too visi- 
ble in it, against that maxim of all professions: ars 
est celare artem\ that it is the greatest perfection of 
art to keep itself undiscovered. Nor will it serve 

25 you to object, that however you manage it *tis still 
known to be a play; and, consequently, the dia- 
logue of two persons understood to be the labour 
of one poet. For a play is still an imitation of 
nature; we know we are to be deceived, and we 

30 desire to be so; but no man ever was deceived but 
with a probability of truth; for who will suffer a 
gross lie to be fastened on him? Thus we suffi- 
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ciently understand, that the scenes which represent 
cities and couatries to us are not really such, 
but only painted on boards and canvas; but shall 
that excuse the ill painture or designment of them? 
nay, rather ought they not to be laboured with so 5 
much the more diligence and exactness, to help the 
imagination? since the mind of man does naturally 
tend to truth; and therefore the nearer any thing 
comes to the imitation of it, the more it pleases. 

** Thus, you see, your rhyme is uncapable of ex- 10 
pressing the greatest thoughts naturally, and the 
lowest it cannot with any grace: for what is more 
unbefitting the majesty of verse, than to call a 
servant, or bid a door be shut in rhyme? and yet 
you are often forced on this miserable necessity. 15 
But verse, you say, circumscribes a quick and 
luxuriant fancy, which would extend itself too far 
on every subject, did not the labour which is re- 
quired to well-turned and polished rhyme, set 
bounds to it. Yet this argument, if granted, 20 
would only prove that we may write better in verse 
but not more naturally. Neither is it able to 
evince that; for he who wants judgment to confine 
his fancy in blank verse, may want it as much in 
rhyme: and he who has it will avoid errors in both 25 
kinds. Latin verse was as great a confinement to 
the imagination of those poets, as rhyme to ours; 
and yet you find Ovid saying too much on every 
subject. Nescivit (says Seneca) quod bene cessit re- 
linquere: of which he gives you one famous instance 30 
in his description of the deluge: 

Omnia pontus erat, deerant quoque litora ponto. 
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**'Now all was sea, nor had that sea a shore.' 
Thus Ovid's fancy was not limited by verse, and 
Vergil needed not verse to have bounded his. 

**In our own language we see Ben Jonsonconfin- 
5 ing himself to what ought to be said, even in the 
liberty of blank verse; and yet Corneille, the most 
judicious of the French poets, is still varying the 
same sense an hundred ways, and dwelling eternally 
on the same subject, though confined by rhyme, 

loSome other exceptions I have to verse; but since 
these I have named are for the most part already 
public I conceive it reasonable they should first be 
answered." 

**It concerns me less than any," said Neander 

15 (seeing he had ended), " to reply to this discourse; 
because when I should have proved that verse may 
be natural in plays, yet I should always be ready to 
confess, that those which I have written in this 
kind come short of that perfection which is re- 

ao quired. Yet since you are pleased I should under- 
take this province, I will do it, though with all 
imaginable respect and deference, both to that per- 
son from whom you have borrowed your strongest 
arguments, and to whose judgment, when I have 

25 said all, I finally submit. But before I proceed to 
answer your objections, I must first remember you, 
that I exclude all comedy from my defence; and 
next that I deny not but blank verse may be also^ 
used; and content myself only to assert, that in 

30 serious plays where the subject and characters are 
great, and the plot unmixed with mirth, which 
might allay or divert these concernments which are 
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produced, rhyme is there as natural and more 
effectual than blank verse. 

** And now, having laid down this as a foundation, 
to begin with Crites: I must crave leave to tell 
him, that some of his arguments against rhyme 5 
reach no farther than, from the faults or defects of 
ill rhyme, to conclude against the use of it in gen- 
eral. May not I conclude against blank verse by 
the same reason? If the words of some poets who 
write in it, are either ill chosen, or ill placed (which lo 
makes not only rhyme, but all kind of verse in any 
language unnatural), shall I, for their vicious affec- 
tation, condemn those excellent lines of Fletcher, 
which are written in that kind? Is there any thing 
in rhyme more constrained than this line in l)lank 15 
verse: I heaven invoke^ and strong resistance make: 
where you see both the clauses are placed unnat- 
urally; that is, contrary to the common way of 
speaking, and that without the excuse of a rhyme 
to cause it? yet you would think me very ridiculous, -o 
if I should accuse the stubbornness of blank verse 
for this, and not rather the stiffness of the poet. 
Therefore, Crites, you must either prove that 
words, though well chosen, and duly placed, yet 
render not rhyme natural in itself; or that, hovv-:5 
ever natural and easy the rhyme may be, yet it is 
not proper for a play. If you insist on the former 
part, I would ask you, what other conditions are 
required to make rhyme natural in itself, besides 
an election of apt words, and a right disposition of 70 
them? For the due choice of your words expresses 
your sense naturally, and the due placing them 
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adapts the rhyme to it. If you object that one 
verse may be made for the sake of another, though 
both the words and rhyme be apt, I answer, it can- 
not possibly so fall out; for either there is a de- 
5 pendenqe of sense betwixt the first line and the 
second, or there is none: if there be that connec- 
tion, then in the natural position of the words the 
latter line must of necessity flow from the former; 
if there be no dependence, yet still the due order- 

loing of words makes the last line as natural in itself 
as the other: so that the necessity of a rhyme never 
forces any but bad or lazy writers to say what they 
would not otherwise. *Tis true, there is both care 
and art required to write in verse: a good poet 

15 never establishes the first line, till he has sought 
out such a rhyme as may fit the sense, already pre- 
pared to heighten the second: many times the close 
of the sense falls into the middle of the next verse, 
or farther off, and he may often prevail himself of 

20 the same advantages in English which Vergil had 
in Latin: he may break off in the hemistich, 
and begin another line. Indeed, the not observing 
these two last things, makes plays which are 
writ in verse, so tedious: for though, most com- 

25 monly, the sense is to be confined to the couplet, 
yet nothing that does perpetuo tenore fluere^ run in 
the same channel, can please always. 'Tis like 
the murmuring of a stream, which not varying 
in the fall, causes at first attention, at last drowsi- 

3oness. Variety of cadences is the best rule; the 
greatest help to the actors, and refreshment to the 
audience. 
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" If then verse may be made natural in itself, 
how becomes it unnatural in a play? You say the 
stage is the representation of nature, and no man 
in ordinary conversation speaks in rhyme. But 
you foresaw when you said this, that it might be 5 
answered: neither does any man speak in blank 
verse, or in measure without rhyme. Therefore 
you concluded, that which is nearest nature is still 
to be preferred. But you took no notice that 
rhyme might be made as natural as blank verse, by lo 
the well placing of the words, etc.: all the differ- 
ence between them, when they are both correct, is, 
the sound in one, which the other wants; and if so, 
the sweetness of it, and all the advantage resulting 
from it, which are handled in the preface to T/te 15 
Rival Ladies, will yet stand good. As for that 
place of Aristotle, where he says, plays should be 
writ in that kind of verse which is nearest prose, it 
makes little for you; blank verse being properly 
but measured prose. Now measure alone, in any 20 
modern language, does not constitute verse; those 
of the ancients in Greek and Latin consisted in 
quantity of words, and a determinate number of 
feet. But when, by the inundation of the Goths 
and Vandals into Italy, new languages were intro- 25 
duced, and barbarously mingled with the Latin, of 
which the Italian, Spanish, French, and ours (made 
out of them and the Teutonic) are dialects, a new 
way of poesy was practised; new, I say, in those 
countries, for in all probability it was that of the 30 
conquerors in their own nations: at least we are 
able to prove, that the eastern people have used it 
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from all antiquity.* This new way consisted in 
measure or number of feet, and rhyme. The 
sweetness of rhyme, and observation of accent, 
supplying the place af quantity in words, which 
5 could neither exactly be observed by those bar- 
barians, who knew not the rules of it, neither was 
it suitable to their tongues, as it had been to the 
Greek and Latin. No man is tied in modern poesy 
to observe any farther rule in the feet of his verse, 

10 but that they be dissyllables; whether spondee, 
trochee, or iambic, it matters not; only he is 
obliged to rhyme: neither do the Spanish, French, 
Italian, or Germans, acknowledge at all, or very 
rarely, any such kind of poesy as blank verse 

15 amongst them. Therefore, at most 'tis but a poetic 
prose, a sermo pedestris\ and as such, most fit for 
comedies, where I acknowledge rhyme to be im- 
proper. Farther, as to that quotation of Aristotle, 
our couplet verses may be rendered as near prose 

20 as blank verse itself, by using those advantages I 
lately named, as breaks in an hemistich, or running 
the sense into another line, thereby making art and 
order appear as loose and free as nature: or not 
tying ourselves to couplets strictly, we may use the 

25 benefit of the Pindaric way practised in The Siege 
of Rhodes; where the numbers vary, and the rhyme 
is disposed carelessly, and far from often chiming. 
Neither is that other advantage of the ancients to 
be despised, of changing the kind of verse when they 

30 please, with the change of the scene, or some new 
entrance; for they confine not themselves always 
* Vid. Dan. his Defence of Rhyme, 
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to iambics, but extend their liberty to all lyric 
numbers, and sometimes even to hexameter. But 
I need not go so far to prove that rhyme, as it suc- 
ceeds to all other offices of Greek and Latin verse, 
so especially to this of plays, since the custom of 5 
nations at this day confirms it; the French, Italian, 
and Spanish tragedies are generally writ in it; and 
sure the universal consent of the most civilized 
parts of the world, ought in this, as it doth in other 
customs, to include the rest. lo 

** But perhaps you may tell me, I have proposed 
such a way to make rhyme natural, and conse- 
quently proper to plays, as is unpracticable; and 
that I shall scarce find six or eight lines together in 
any play, where the words are so placed and chosen 15 
as is required to make it natural. I answer, no 
poet need constrain himself at all times to it. It is 
enough he makes it his general rule; for I deny not 
but sometimes there may be a greatness in placing 
the words otherwise; and sometimes they may 20 
sound better; sometimes also the variety itself is 
excuse enough. But if, for the most part, the 
words be placed as they are in the negligence of 
prose, it is sufficient to denominate the way practi- 
cable; for we esteem that to be such, which in the 25 
trial oftener succeeds than misses. And thus far 
you may find the practice made good in many plays : 
where you do not, remember still, that if you can- 
not find six natural rhymes together, it will be as 
hard for you to produce as many lines in blank 30 
verse, even among the greatest of our poets, against 
which I cannot make some reasonable exception. 
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** And this, sir, calls to my remembrance the be- 
ginning of your discourse, where you told us we 
should never find the audience favourable to this 
kind of writing, till we could produce as good plays 
5 in rhyme, as Ben Jonson, Fletcher, and Shakespeare, 
had writ out of it. But it is to raise envy to the 
living, to compare them with the dead. They are 
honoured, and almost adored by us, as they deserve; 
neither do I know any so presumptuous of them- 

10 selves as to contend with them. Yet give me leave 
to say thus much, without injury to their ashes; 
that not only we shall never equal them, but they 
could never equal themselves, were they to rise and 
write again. We acknowledge them our fathers in 

15 wit; but they have ruined their estates themselves, 
before they came to their children's hands. There 
is scarce an humour, a character, or any kind of 
plot, which they have not used. All comes sullied 
or wasted to us: and were they to entertain this 

20 age, they could not now make so plenteous treat- 
ments out of such decayed fortunes. This there- 
fore will be a good argument to us, either not to 
write at all, or to attempt some other way. There 
is no bays to be expected in their walks: tentanda 

25 via est, qua me quoque possum tollere humo, 

"This way of writing in verse they have only left 
free to us; our age is arrived to a perfection in it, 
which they never knew; and which (if we may 
guess by what of theirs we have seen in verse, as 

30 The Faithful Shepherdess, and Sad Shepherd) *tis 
probable they never could have reached. For the 
genius of every age is different; and though ours 
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excel in this, I deny not but to imitate nature in 
that perfection which they did in prose, is a greater 
commendation than to write in verse exactly. As 
for what you have added, that the people are not 
generally inclined to like this way, — if it were true, 5 
it would be no wonder, that betwixt the shaking off 
an old habit, and the introducing of a new, there \ 
should be difficulty. Do we not see them stick to 
Hopkins and Sternhold's psalms, and forsake those 
of David, I mean Sandys his translation of them? lo 
If by the people you understand the multitude, the 
onroXKoLy 'tis no matter what they think; they are 
sometimes in the right, sometimes in the wrong: 
their judgment is a mere lottery. Est ubi plebs recte 
putat, est ubi peccat, Horace says it of the vulgar, 15 
judging poesy. But if you mean the mixed audi- 
ence of the populace and the noblesse, I dare con- 
fidently affirm that a great part of the latter sort 
are already favourable to verse; and that no serious 
plays written since the king's return have been 20 
more kindly received by them, than The Siege of 
Rhodes^ the Mustapha^ The Indian Queen^ and Indian 
Emperor, 

"But I come now to the inference of your first 
argument. You said that the dialogue of plays is 25 
presented as the effect of sudden thought, but no 
man speaks suddenly, or ex tempore^ in rhyme; and 
you inferred from thence, that rhyme, which you 
acknowledge to be proper to epic poesy, cannot 
equally be proper to dramatic, unless we could 30 
suppose all men born so much more than poets, 
th^t verses should be made in tbem, not by them, 
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*'It has been formerly urged by you, and con- 
fessed by me, that since no man spoke any kind of 
verse ex tempore^ that which was nearest nature was 
to be preferred. I answer you, therefore, by dis- 
5 tinguishing betwixt what is nearest to the nature of 
comedy, which is the imitation of common persons 
and ordinary speaking, and what is nearest the 
nature of a serious play: this last is indeed the 
representation of nature, but 'tis nature wrought 

10 up to an higher pitch. The plot, the characters, 
the wit, the passions, the descriptions, are all 
exalted above the level of common converse, as 
high as the imagination of the poet can carry them, 
with proportion to verisimility. Tragedy, we 

15 know, is wont to image to us the minds and 
fortunes of noble persons, and to portray these 
exactly; heroic rhyme is nearest nature, as being 
the noblest kind of modern verse. 

Indi'gnatur cnim privatis et prope socco 
20 Dignis carminibus narrari cena Thyestae, 

** (Says Horace) and in another place, 
Effutire leves indigna tragoedia versus. 

** Blank verse is acknowledged to be too low for a 
poem, nay more, for a paper of verses; but if too 
25 low for an ordinary sonnet, how much more for 
tragedy, which is by Aristotle, in the dispute 
betwixt the epic poesy and the dramatic, for many 
reasons he there alleges, ranked above it? 

**But setting this defence aside, your argument 
30 is almost as strong against the use of rhyme in 
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poems as in plays; for the epic way is every where 
interlaced with dialogue, or discoursive scenes; 
and therefore you must either grant rhyme to be 
improper there, which is contrary to your assertion, 
or admit it into plays by the same title which you 5 
have given it to poems. For though tragedy be 
justly preferred above the other, yet there is a 
great affinity between them, as may easily be dis- 
covered in that definition of a play which Lisideius 
gave us. The genus of them is the same, a just lo 
and lively image of human nature, in its actions, 
passions, and traverses of fortune: so is the end, 
namely, for the delight and benefit of mankind. 
The characters and persons are still the same, viz., 
the greatest of both sorts; only the manner of 15 
acquainting us with those actions, passions, and 
fortunes, is different. Tragedy performs it vit^a 
voce, or by action, in dialogue; wherein it excels 
the epic poem, which does it chiefly by narration, 
and therefore is not so lively an image of human 20 
nature. However, the agreement betwixt them is 
such, that if rhyme be proper for one, it must be 
for the other. Verse, 'tis true, is not the effect of 
sudden thought; but this hinders not that sudden 
thought may be represented in verse, since those 25 
thoughts are such as must be higher than nature 
can raise them without premeditation, especially to 
a continuance of them, even out of verse; and con- 
sequently you cannot imagine them to have been 
sudden either in the poet or in the actors. A play, 30 
as I have said, to be like nature, is to be set above 
it; as statues which are placed on high are made 
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greater than the life, that they may descend to the 
sight in their just proportion. 

** Perhaps I have insisted too long on this objec- 
tion; but the clearing of it will make my stay 
5 shorter on the rest. You tell us, Crites, that rhyme 
appears most unnatural in repartees, or short 
replies: when he who answers (it being presumed 
he knew not what the other would say, yet) makes 
up that part of the verse which was left incomplete, 

10 and supplies both the sound and measure of it. 
This, you say, looks rather like the confederacy of 
two, than the answer of one. 

"This, I confess, is an objection which is in every 
man's mouth, who loves not rhyme: but suppose, 

15 1 beseech you, the repartee were made only in 
blank verse, might not part of the same argument 
be turned against you? for the measure is as often 
supplied there, as it is in rhyme. The latter half of 
the hemistich as commonly made up, or a second 

20 line subjoined as a reply to the former; which any 
one leaf in Jonson's plays will sufficiently clear to 
you. You will often find in the Greek tragedians, 
and in Seneca, that when a scene grows up into the 
warmth of repartees (which is the close fighting of 

25 it), the latter part of the trimeter is supplied by him 
who answers; and yet it was never observed as a 
fault in them by any of the ancient or modern 
critics. The case is the same in our verse, as it 
was in theirs; rhyme to us being in lieu of quantity 

30 to them. But if no latitude is to be allowed a poet, 
you take from him not only his licence of quidlibet 
(^udcndi^ but you tie him up in a straiter compass 
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than you would a philosopher. This is indeed 
Musas colere scveriores\ you would have him follow 
nature, but he must follow her on foot: you have 
dismounted him from his Pegasus. But you tell us, 
this supplying the last half of a verse, or adjoining 5 
a whole second to the former, looks more like the 
design of two, than the answer of one. Suppose we 
acknowledge it: how comes this confederacy to be 
more displeasing to you, than in a dance which is 
well contrived? You see there the united design 10 
'of many persons to make up one figure: after they 
have separated themselves in many petty divisions, 
they rejoin one by one into a gross : the confederacy 
is plain amongst them, for chance could never pro- 
duce any thing so beautiful; and yet there is noth- 15 
Ing in it, that shocks your sight. I acknowledge 
the hand of art appears in repartee, as of necessity 
it must in all kind of verse. But there is also the 
quick and poignant brevity of it (which is an high 
imitation of nature in those sudden gusts of passion) 20 
to mingle with it; and this, joined with the cadency 
and sweetness of the rhyme, leaves nothing in the 
soul of the hearer to desire. *Tis an art which 
appears; but it appears only like the shadowings of 
painture, which being to cause the rounding of it, 25 
cannot be absent; but while that is considered, they 
Are lost: so while we attend to the other beauties of 
the matter, the care and labour of the rhyme is car- 
ried from us, or at least drowned in its own sweet- 
ness, as bees are sometimes buried in their honey. 3<i 
When a poet has found the repartee, the last per- 
fection he can add to it, is to put it into verse. 
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However good the thought may be, however apt 
the words in which 'tis couched, yet he finds him- 
self at a little unrest, while rhyme is wanting: he 
cannot leave it till that comes naturally, and then 
5 is at ease, and sits down contented. 

** From replies, which are the most elevated 
thoughts of verse, you pass to those which are most 
mean, and which are common with the lowest of 
household conversation. In these, you say, the 

lo majesty of verse suffers. You instance in the 
calling of a servant, or commanding a door to be 
shut, in rhyme. This, Crites, is a good observation 
of yours, but no argument: for it proves no more 
but that such thoughts should be waived, as often 

15 as may be, by the address of the poet. But sup- 
pose they are necessary in the places where he uses 
them, yet there is no need to put them into rhyme. 
He may place them in the beginning of a verse, and 
break it off, as unfit, when so debased, for any other 

20 use; or granting the worst, that they require more 
room than the hemistich will allow, yet still there 
is a choice to be made of the best words, and least 
vulgar (provided they be apt) to express such 
thoughts. Many have blamed rhyme in general, 

25 for this fault, when the poet with a little care 
might have redressed it. But they do it with no 
more justice, than if English poesy should be made 
ridiculous for the sake of the Water-poet's rhymes. 
Our language is noble, full, and significant; and 

30 1 know not why he who is master of it may not 
clothe ordinary things in it as decently as the Latin, 
if be use the same diligence in his choice of words. 
Delectus verborum origo est eloquentise. ^ j 
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** It was the saying of Julius Caesar, one so curious 
in his, that none of them can be changed but for a 
worse. One would think, * unlock the door,' was 
a thing as vulgar as could be spoken; and yet 
Seneca could make it sound high and lofty in his 5 
Latin: 

Reserate clusos regii postes Laris. 
Set wide the palace gates. 

**But I turn from this exception, both because it 
happens not above twice or thrice in any play that lo 
those vulgar thoughts are used ; and then too (were 
there no other apology to be made, yet) the 
necessity of them, which is alike in all kind of writ- 
ing, may excuse them. For if they are little and 
mean in rhyme, they are of consequence such in 15 
blank verse. Besides that the great eagerness and 
precipitation with which they are spoken, makes us 
rather mind the substance than the dress; that for 
which they are spoken, rather than what is spoke. 
For they are always the effect of some hasty con- 20 
cernment, and something of consequence depends 
on them. 

"Thus, Crites, I have endeavoured to answer 
your objections; it remains only that I should 
vindicate an argument for verse, which you have 25 
gone about to overthrow. It had formerly been 
said, that the easiness of blank verse renders the 
poet too luxuriant, that the labour of rhyme bounds 
and circumscribes an over-fruitful fancy. The 
[sense] there being commonly confined to the 30 
jpouplet, and th$ words so ordered that the rhyme" 
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naturally follows them, not they the rhyme. To 
this you answered, that it was no argument to the 
question in hand; for the dispute was not which 
way a man may write best, but which is most proper 
5 for the subject on which he writes. 

" First, give me leave, sir, to remember you, that 
the argument against which you raised this objec- 
tion, was only secondary: it was built on this 
hypothesis, that to write in verse was proper for 

lo serious plays. Which supposition being granted 
(as it was briefly made out in that discourse, by 
showing how verse might be made natural), it as- 
serted that this way of writing was an help to the 
poet's judgment, by putting bounds to a wild over- 

15 flowing fancy. I think, therefore, it will not be 
hard for me to make good what it was to prove on 
that supposition. But you add, that were this let 
pass, yet he who wants judgment in the liberty of 
his fancy, may as well shew the defect of it when 

20 he is confined to verse; for he who has judgment 
will avoid errors, and he who has it not, will commit 
them in all kinds of writing. 

** This argument, as you have taken it from a most 
acute person, so I confess it carries much weight in 

25 it. But by using the word judgment here indefi- 
nitely, you seem to have put a fallacy upon us. I 
grant, he who has judgment, that is, so profound, 
so strong, or rather so infallible a judgment, that 
he needs no helps to keep it always poised and 

30 upright, will commit no faults either in rhyme or 
out of it. And on the other extreme, he who has 
a judgment so weak and crazed that no helps can 
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correct or amend it, shall write scurvily out of 
rhyme and worse in it. But the first of these judg- 
ments is no where to be found, and the latter is not 
fit to write at all. To speak therefore of judgment 
as it is in the best poets; they who have the great- 5 
est proportion of it, want other helps than from it, 
within. As for example, you would be loth to say, 
that he who is endued with a sound judgment has 
no need of history, geography, or moral philosophy, 
to write correctly. Judgment is indeed the master- lo 
workman in a play; but he requires many sub- 
ordinate hands, many tools to his assistance. And 
verse I affirm to be one of these; 'tis a rule and line 
by which he keeps his building compact and even, 
which otherwise lawless imagination would raise 15 
either irregularly or loosely; at least, if the poet 
commits errors with this help, he would make 
greater and more without it: *tis (in short) a slow 
and painful, but the surest kind of working. Ovid, 
whom you accuse of luxuriancy in verse, had per- 20 
haps been farther guilty of it, had he writ in prose. 
And for your instance of Ben Jonson, who, you 
say, writ exactly without the help of rhyme; you 
are to remember, *tis only an aid to a luxuriant 
fancy, which his was not: as he did not want 25 
imagination, so none ever said he had much to 
spare. Neither was verse then refined so much, to 
be an help to that age, as it is to ours. Thus then 
the second thoughts being usually the best, as 
receiving the maturest digestion from judgment, 30 
and the last and most mature product of those 
thoughts being artful and laboured verse, it may 
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well be inferred, that verse is a great help to a 
luxuriant fancy; and this is what that argument 
which you opposed was to evince." 

Neander was pursuing this discourse so eagerly, 
5 that Eugenius had called to him twice or thrice, ere 
he took notice that the barge stood still, and that 
they were at the foot of Somerset Stairs, where 
they had appointed it to land. The company were 
all sorry to separate so soon, though a great part 

loof the evening was already spent; and stood a while 
looking back on the water, upon which the moon- 
beams played, and made it appear like floating 
quicksilver: at last they went up through a crowd 
of French people, who were merrily dancing in the 

15 open air, and nothing concerned for the noise of 
guns which had alarmed the town that afternoon. 
Walking thence together to the Piazze, they parted 
there; Eugenius and Lisideius to some pleasant 
appointment they had made, and Crites and 

20 Neander to their several lodgings. 
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The former edition of The Indian Emperor being 
full of faults, which had escaped the printer, I have 
been willing to overlook this second with more 
care; and though I could not allow myself so much 
time as was necessary, yet, by that little I have 5 
done, the press is freed from some gross errors 
which it had to answer for before. As for the more 
material faults of writing, which are properly mine, 
though I see many of them, I want leisure to 
amend them. 'Ti.s enough for those who make one 10 
poem the business of their lives, to leave that cor- 
rect: yet, excepting Vergil, I never met with any 
which was so in any language. 

But while I was thus employed about this impres- 
sion, there came to my hands a new printed play, 15 
called. The Great Favourite^ or The Duke of Lerma. 
The author of which, a noble and most ingenious 
person, has done me the favour to make some ob- 
servations and animadversions upon my Dramatic 
Essay. I must confess he might have better con- 20 
suited his reputation, than by matching himself 
with so weak an adversary. But if his honour be 
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diminished in the choice of his antagonist, it is 
sufficiently recompensed in the election of his 
cause: which being the weaker, in all appearance 
(as combating the received opinions of the best 
5 ancient and modern authors) will add to his glory, 
if he overcome, and to the opinion of his generosity, 
if he be vanquished : since he engages at so great 
odds, and, so (like a cavalier) undertakes the pro- 
tection of the weaker party. I have only to fear 

loon my own behalf, that so good a cause as mine 
may not suffer by my ill management, or weak 
defence; yet I cannot in honour but take the glove, 
when 'tis offered me : though I am only a champion 
by succession; and no more able to defend the 

15 right of Aristotle and Horace, than an infant 
Dymock to maintain the title of a king. 

For my own concernment in the controversy, it 
is so small, that I can easily be contented to be 
driven from a few notions of dramatic poesy; espe- 

2ocially by one who has the reputation of understand- 
ing all things: and I might justly make that excuse 
for my yielding to him, which the philosopher made 
to the emperor, "Why should I offer to contend with 
him, who is master of more than twenty legions of 

25 arts and sciences ? " But I am forced to fight, and 
therefore it will be no shame to be overcome. 

Yet I am so much his servant, as not to meddle 
with anything which does not concern me in his 
Preface \ therefore, I leave the good sense and 

soother excellencies of the first twenty lines to be 
considered by the critics. As for the play of The 
Duke of Lermay having so much altered and beauti- 
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fied it, as he has done, it can justly belong to none 
but him. Indeed, they must be extreme ignorant 
as well as envious who would rob him of that 
honour; for you see him putting in his claim to it, 
^ven In the first two lines : 5 

Repulse upon repulse, like waves thrown back, 
That slide to hang upon obdurate rocks. 

After this, let detraction do its worst; for if this 
be not his, it deserves to be. For my part, I de- 
clare for distributive justice; and from this and lo 
what follows, he certainly deserves ** those advan- 
tages which he acknowledges to have received from 
the opinion of sober men." 

In the next place, I must beg leave to observe 
his great address in courting the reader to his 15 
party. For intending to assault all poets, both 
ancient and modern, he discovers not his whole 
design at once, but seems only to aim at me, and 
attacks me on my weakest side, my defence of 
verse. 20 

To begin with me: he gives me the compellation 
of "the author of a Dramatic Essay," which is a 
little discourse in dialogue, for the most part bor- 
rowed from the observations of others: therefore, 
that I may not be wanting to him in civility, 1 25 
return his compliment by calling him ** the author 
of The Duke of Lerma. " 

But (that I may pass over his salute) he takes 
notice of my great pains to prove ** rhyme as 
natural in a serious play, and more effectual than 30 
blank verse.*' Thus, indeed, I did state the ques- 
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tion; but he tells me, *'I pursue that which I call 
natural in a wrong application: for 'tis not the 
question whether rhyme or not rhyme be best or 
most natural for a serious subject, but what is 
5 nearest the nature of that it represents." 

If I have formerly mistaken the question, I must 
confess my ignorance so far, as to say I continue 
still in my mistake : but he ought to have proved 
that I mistook it; for it is yet but gratis dictum \ 

lo I still shall think I have gained my point, if I can 
prove that rhyme is best or most natural for a 
serious subject. As for the question as he states 
it, ** whether rhyme be nearest the nature of what 
it represents," I wonder he should think me so 

15 ridiculous as to dispute whether prose or verse be 
nearest to ordinary conversation. 

It still remains for him to prove his inference, 
that, since verse is granted to be more remote than 
prose from ordinary conversation, therefore no 

20 serious plays ought to be writ in verse: and when 
he clearly makes that good, I will acknowledge his 
victory as absolute as he can desire it. 

The question now is, which of us two has mis- 
taken it; and if it appear I have not, the world will 

25 suspect ** what gentleman that was, who was allowed 
to speak twice in parliament, because he had not 
spoken yet to the question "; and perhaps conclude 
it to be the same, who (as 'tis reported) maintained 
a contradiction in terminis^ in the face of three hun- 

3odred persons. 

But to return to verse: whether it be natural or 
not in plays, is a problem which is not demonstrable 
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of either side: 'tis enough for me that he acknowl- 
edges he had rather read good verse than prose: 
for if all the enemies of verse will confess as much, 
I shall not need to prove that it is natural. I am 
satisfied, if it cause delight: for delight is the chief, 5 
if not the only, end of poesy: instruction can be 
admitted but in the second place; for poesy only 
instructs as it delights. 'Tis true, that to imitate 
well is a poet's work; but to affect the soul, and 
excite the passions, and above all to move admira- 10 
tion (which is the delight of serious plays) a bare 
imitation will not serve. The converse, therefore, 
which a poet is to imitate, must be heightened with 
all the arts and ornaments of poesy; and must be 
such, as, strictly considered, could never be sup- 15 
posed spoken by any without premeditation. 

As for what he urges, that **a play will still be 
supposed to be a composition of several persons 
speaking ex tempore \ and that good verses are the 
hardest things which can be imagined to be soao 
spoken," I must crave leave to dissent from his 
opinion, as to the former part of it: for, if I am not 
deceived, a play is supposed to be the work of the 
poet, imitating or representing the conversation of 
several persons; and this I think to be as clear, as 25 
he thinks the contrary. 

But I will be bolder, and do not doubt to make it 
good, though a paradox, that one great reason why 
prose is not to be used in serious plays, is, because 
it is too near the nature of converse: there may be 30 
too great a likeness; as the most skilful painters 
affirm, that there may be too near a resemblance in 
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a picture: to take every lineament and feature, is 
not to make an excellent piece; but to take so much 
only as will make a beautiful resemblance of the 
whole; and, with an ingenious flattery of nature, to 
5 heighten the beauties of some part, and hide the 
deformities of the rest. For so says Horace: 

Ut pictura poesis erit .... 
Haec amat obscurum, vult haec sub luce videri, 
Judicis argutum quae non formidat acumen. 
10 ... etquae 

Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinquit. 

In Bartholomew Fair^ or the lowest kind of 
comedy, that degree of heightening is used, which 
is proper to set off that subject. Tis true the 

15 author was not there to go out of prose, as he does 
in his higher arguments of comedy, The Fox, and 
Alchemist) yet he does so raise his matter in that 
prose, as to render it delightful; which he could 
never have performed, had he only said or done 

20 those very things that are daily spoken or practised 
in the Fair; for then the Fair itself would be as full 
of pleasure to an ingenious person as the play; 
which we manifestly see it is not. But he hath 
made an excellent lazar of it: the copy is of price, 

25 though the original be vile. You see in Catiline and 
SejanuSy where the argument is great, he sometimes 
ascends to verse, which shows he thought it not 
unnatural in serious plays: and had his genius been 
as proper for rhyme, as it was for humour, or had 

30 the age in which he lived attained to as much 
knowledge in verse as ours, it is probable be would 
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have adorned those subjects with that kind of 
writing. 

Thus prose, though the rightful prince, yet is by 
common consent deposed, as too weak for the 
government of serious plays; and he failing, there 5 
now start up two competitors; one the nearer in 
blood, which is blank verse; the other more fit for 
the ends of government, which is rhyme. Blank 
verse is, indeed, the nearer prose, but he is blem- 
ished with the weakness of his predecessor. Rhyme lo 
(for I will deal clearly) has somewhat of the usurper 
in him; but he is brave and generous, and his 
dominion pleasing. For this reason of delight, the 
ancients (whom I will still believe as wise as those 
who so confidently correct them) wrote all their 15 
tragedies in verse, though they knew it most remote 
from conversation. 

But I perceive I am falling into the danger of 
another rebuke from my opponent; for when I plead 
that "the ancients used verse,** I prove not that 20 
they would have admitted rhyme, had it then been 
written: all I can say is only this; that it seems to 
have succeeded verse by the general consent of 
poets in all modern languages: for almost all their 
serious plays are written in it: which, though it be 25 
no demonstration that therefore they ought to be 
so, yet at least the practice first, and then the con- 
tinuation of it, shows that it attained the end, which 
was to please; and if that cannot be compassed . 
here, I will be the first who shall lay it down. For 30 
I confess my chief endeavours are to delight the 
age in which I live. If the humour of this be for 
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low comedy, small accidents, and raillery, I will 
force my genius to obey it, though with more repu- 
tation I could write in verse. I know I am not so 
fitted by nature to write comedy: I want that gaiety 
5 of humour which is required to it. My conversa- 
tion is slow and dull, my humour saturnine and 
reserved: in short, I am none of those who 
endeavour to break jests in company, or make 
repartees. So that those who decry my comedies 

lodo me no injury, except it be in point of profit: 
reputation in them is the last thing to which I shall 
pretend. I beg pardon for entertaining the reader 
with so ill a subject; but before I quit that argu- 
ment, which was the cause of this digression, I 

15 cannot but take notice how I am corrected for my 
quotation of Seneca, in my defence of plays in verse. 
My words are these: ** Our language is noble, full, 
and significant; and I know not why he who is 
master of it, may not clothe ordinary things in it as 

20 decently as the Latin, if he use the same diligence 

in his choice of words. One would think, * unlock a 

door,* was a thing as vulgar as could be spoken; yet 

Seneca could make it sound high and lofty in his 

Latin: 
25 Reserate clusos regii postes Laris." 

But he says of me, "That being filled with the 
precedents of the ancients, who writ their plays in 
verse, I commend the thing; declaring our language 
to be full, noble, and significant, and charging all 
30 defects upon the ill placing of wordsy which I prove 
by quoting Seneca loftily expressing such an ordi- 
nary thing as shutting a door,'' 
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Here he manifestly mistakes; for I spoke not of 
the placing, but of the choice of words; for which I 
quoted that aphorism of Julius Caesar: delectus^ 
vtrborum est origo eloquentia: but delectus verborum is 
no more Latin for the placing of words, than reserate 5 
is Latin for shut the door^ as he interprets it, which 
I ignorantly construed unlock or open it. 

He supposes I was highly affected with the sound 
of those words; and I suppose I may more justly 
imagine it of him; for if he had not been extremely 10 
satisfied with the sound, he would have minded the 
sense a little better. 

But these are now to be no faults; for ten days 
after his book is published, and that his mistakes 
are grown so famous that they are come back to 15 
him, he sends his Errata to be printed, and annexed 
to his play ; and desires, that instead of shutting you 
would read opening-, which, it seems, was the 
printer's fault. I wonder at his modesty, that he 
did not rather say it was Seneca's, or mine; and 20 
that in some authors, reserare was to shut as well as 
to open^ as the word barachy say the learned, is both 
to bless and curse. 

Well, since it was the printer, he was a naughty 
man to commit the same mistake twice in six lines: 25 
I warrant you delectus verborum for placing of wordsi 
was his mistake too, though the author forgot to 
tell him of it: if it were my book, I assure you / 
should. For those rascals ought to be the proxies 
of every gentleman-author, and to be chastised for 3Q 
him, when he is not pleased to own an error. Yet 
^ince he has given the Errata^ \ ^ish he would h^v6 
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enlarged them only a few sheets more, and then he 
would have spared me the labour of an answer: for 
this cursed printer is so given to mistakes, that 
there is scarce a sentence in the Preface without 
5 some false grammar or hard sense in it; which will 
all be charged upon the poet, because he is so good- 
natured as to lay but three errors to the printer's 
account, and to take the rest upon himself, who is 
better able to support them. But he needs not ap- 

loprehend that I should strictly examine those little 
faults, except I am called upon to do it: I shall 
return therefore to that quotation of Seneca, and 
answer not to what he writes, but to what he means. 
I never intended it as an argument, but only as an 

15 illustration of what I had said before concerning the 
election of words: and all he can charge me with is 
only this, that if Seneca could make an ordinary 
thing sound well in Latin by the choice of words, 
the same, with the like care, might be performed in 

20 English: if it cannot, I have committed an error 
on the right hand, by commending too much the 
copiousness and well-sounding of our language; 
which I hope my countrymen will pardon me. At 
least the words which follow in my dramatic essay 

25 will plead somewhat in my behalf; for I say there, 
that this objection happens but seldom in a play; 
and then too either the meanness of the expression 
may be avoided, or shut out from the verse by 
breaking it in the midst. 

30 But I have said too much in the defence of verse; 
for after all, it is a very indifferent thing to me, 
whether it obtained or not, I am content hereafter 
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to be ordered by his rule, that is, to write it some- 
times, because it pleases me; and so much the 
rather, because he has declared that it pleases him. 
But he has taken his last farewell of the Muses, and 
he has done it civilly, by honouring them with the 5 
name of **his long acquaintances "; which is a com- 
pliment they have scarce deserved from him. For 
my own part, I bear a share in the public loss; and 
how emulous soever I may be of his fame and repu- 
tation, I cannot but give this testimony of his style, 10 
that it is extreme poetical, even in oratory; his 
thoughts elevated sometimes above common appre- 
hension; his notions politic and grave, and tending 
to the instruction of princes, and reformation of 
states; that they are abundantly interlaced with 15 
variety of fancies, tropes, and figures, which the 
critics have enviously branded with the name of 
obscurity and false grammar. 

Well, **he is now fettered in business of more 
unpleasant nature": the Muses have lost him, but 20 
the commonwealth gains by it; the corruption of a 
poet is the generation of a statesman. 

** He will not venture again into the civil wars of 
censure; ubi . . . nullos habitura triumphos''\ 
if he had not told us he had left the Muses, we 25 
might have half suspected it by that word, ubi^ 
which does not any way belong to them in that 
place; the rest of the verse is indeed Lucan's; but 
that ubiy I will answer for it, is his own. Yet he 
has another reason for this disgust of poesy; for 30 
he says immediately after, that **the manner of 
plays which are now in most esteem, is beyond his 
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power to perform " : to perform the manner of a 
thing, I confess is new English to me. *' However, 
he condemns not the satisfaction of others; but 
rather their unnecessary understanding, who, like 

5 Sancho Panza's doctor, prescribe too strictly to our 
appetites; for, says he, in the difference of tragedy 
and comedy, and of farce itself, there can be no 
determination but by the taste, nor in the manner 
of their composure." 

10 We shall see him now as great a critic as he was 
a poet; and the reason why he excelled so much in 
poetry will be evident, for it will appear to have 
proceeded from the exactness of his judgment. 
** In the difference of tragedy, comedy, and farce 

15 itself, there can be no determination but by the 
taste." I will not quarrel with the obscurity of his 
phrase, though I justly might; but beg his pardon 
if 1 do not rightly understand him: if he means that 
there is no essential difference betwixt comedy, 

20 tragedy, and farce, but what is only made by the 
people's taste, which distinguishes one of them from 
the other, that is so manifest an error, that I need 
not lose time to contradict it. Were there neither 
judge, taste, nor opinion in the world, yet they 

25 would differ in their natures; for the action, 
character, and language of tragedy, would still be 
great and high; that of comedy lower and more 
familiar; admiration would be the delight of one, 
and satire of the other. 

30 I have but briefly touched upon these things, 
because, whatever his words are, I can scarce 
imagine, that ** he who is always concerned for the 
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true honour of Reason, and would have no spurious 
issue fathered upon her," should mean any thing so 
absurd as to affirm, **that there is no difference 
betwixt comedy and tragedy, but what is made by 
the taste only": unless he would have us under- 5 
stand the comedies of my Lord L., where the first 
act should be potages, the second, fricassees, etc., 
and the fifth, a ch^re entilre of women. 

I rather guess he means, that betwixt one 
comedy or tragedy and another, there is no other 10 
difference but what is made by the liking or disliking 
of the audience. This is indeed a less error than 
the former, but yet it is a great one. The liking or 
disliking of the people gives the play the denomina- 
tion of good or bad; but does not really make oris 
constitute it such. To please the people ought to 
be the poet's aim, because plays are made for their 
delight; but it does not follow that they are always 
pleased with good plays, or that the plays which 
please them are always good. The humour of the 20 
people is now for comedy; therefore, in hope to 
please them, I write comedies rather than serious 
plays ; and so far their taste prescribes to me : but 
it does not follow from that reason, that comedy is 
to be preferred before tragedy in its own nature; 25 
for that which is so in its own nature cannot be 
otherwise; as a man cannot but be a rational 
creature : but the opinion of the people may alter, 
and in another age, or perhaps in this, serious plays 
may be set up above comedies. 30 

This I think a sufficient answer: if it be not, he 
has provided me of an excuse; it seems, in his 
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wisdom, he foresaw my weakness, and has found out 
this expedient for me, " That it is not necessary for 
poets to study strict reason; since they are so used 
to a greater latitude thail is allowed by that severe 
5 inquisition, that they must infringe their own juris- 
diction, to profess themselves obliged to argue 
well." 

I am obliged to him for discovering to me this 
back door; but I am not yet resolved on my 

10 retreat: for I am of opinion that they cannot be 
good poets, who are not accustomed to argue well. 
False reasonings and colours of speech are the cer- 
tain marks of one who does not understand the 
stage ; for mora! truth is the mistress of the poet, as 

15 much as of the philosopher. Poesy must resemble 
natural truth, but it must be ethical. Indeed the 
poet dresses truth, and adorns nature, but does not 
alter them : 

Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris. 

20 Therefore, that is not the best poesy, which resembles 
notions of things which are not to things which are : 
though the fancy may be great, and the words flow- 
^^Zy yet the soul is but half satisfied when there is 
not truth in the foundation. This is that which 

25 makes Vergil be preferred before the rest of poets : 
in variety of fancy and sweetness of expression, you 
see Ovid far above him ; for Vergil rejected many of 
those things which Ovid wrote. "A great wit's 
great work is to refuse," as my worthy friend. Sir 

30 John Birkenhead, has ingeniously expressed it: you 
rarely meet with any thing in Vergil but truth, 
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which therefore leaves the strongest impression of 
pleasure in the soul. This I thought myself obliged 
to say in behalf of poesy; and to declare, though it 
be against myself, that when poets do not argue 
well, the defect is in the workman, not in the art. 5 

And now I come to the boldest part of his dis- 
course, wherein he attacks not me, but all the 
ancients and moderns; and undermines, as he 
thinks, the very foundations on which dramatic 
poesy is built. I could wish he would have declined 10 
that envy which must of necessity. follow such an 
undertaking, and contented himself with triumphing 
over me in my opinions of verse, which I will never 
hereafter dispute with him; but he must pardon me, 
if I have that veneration for Aristotle, Horace, Ben 15 
Jonson, and Corneille, that I dare not serve him in 
such a cause, and against such heroes, but rather 
fight under their protection, as Homer reports of 
little Teucer, who shot the Trojans from under the 
large buckler of Ajax Telamon : 20 

2r^ h* Ap {nr Atavroi ffdKei' TeXa/JLWviddao, etc. 

He stood beneath his brother's ample shield, 

And covered there, shot death through all the field. 

The words of my noble adversary are these: 

** But if we examine the general rules laid down 25 
for plays by strict reason, we shall find the errors 
equally gross; for the great foundation which is laid 
to build upon, is nothing, as it is generally stated, 
as will appear upon the examination of the par- 
ticulars." 30 
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These particulars, in due time, shall be examined: 
in the mean while, let us consider what this 
great foundation is, which he says is ** nothing, as 
it is generally stated." I never heard of any other 
5 foundation of dramatic poesy than the imitation of 
nature; neither was there ever pretended any other 
by the ancients or moderns, or me, who endeavour 
to follow them in that rule. This I have plainly 
said in my definition of a play: that it is a just and 

10 lively image of human nature, etc. Thus the 
foundation, as it is generally stated, will stand sure, 
if this definition of a play be true; if it be not, he 
ought to have made his exception against it, by 
proving that a play is no/ an imitation of nature, but 

15 somewhat else which he is pleased to think it. 

But it is very plain, that he has mistaken the 
foundation for that which is built upon it, though 
not immediately : for the direct and immediate con- 
sequence is this; if nature be to be imitated, then 

20 there is a rule for imitating nature rightly; other- 
wise there may be an end, and no means conducing 
to it. Hitherto I have proceeded by demonstra- 
tion ; but as our divines, when they have proved a 
Deity (because there is order), and have inferred 

25 that this Deity ought to be worshipped,, differ after- 
wards in the manner of the worship; so, having 
laid down that nature, is to be imitated, and that 
proposition proving the next, that then there are 
means which conduce to the imitating of nature, I 

30 dare proceed no farther positively; but have only 
laid down some opinions of the ancients and mod- 
erns, and of my own, as means which they used, 
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and which I thought probable for the attaining of 
that end. Those means are the same which my 
antagonist calls the foundations, how properly, the 
world may judge; and to prove that this is his 
meaning, he clears it immediately to you, by 5 
enumerating those rules or propositions against 
which he makes his particular exceptions, as namely, 
those of time and place, in these words: ** First, we 
are told the plot should not be so ridiculously con- 
trived, as to crowd two several countries into one lo 
stage; secondly, to cramp the accidents of many 
years or days into the representation of two hours 
and a half; and lastly, a conclusion drawn, that the 
only remaining dispute is, concerning time, whether 
it should be contained in twelve or twenty-four 15 
hours; and the place to be limited to that spot of 
ground where the play is supposed to begin; and 
this is called nearest nature; for that is concluded 
most natural, which is most probable, and nearest 
to that which it presents." 20 

Thus he has only made a small mistake of the 
means conducing to the end, for the end itself; and 
of the superstructure for the foundation: but he 
proceeds: **To show, therefore, upon what ill 
grounds they dictate laws for dramatic poesy, etc." 25 
He is here pleased to charge me with being magis- 
terial, as he has done in many other places of his 
Preface, Therefore in vindication of myself, I 
must crave leave to say, that my whole discourse 
was sceptical, according to that way of reasoning 30 
which was used by Socrates, Plato, and all the 
Academics of old, which Tully and the best of the 
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ancients followed, and which is imitated by the 
modest inquisitions of the Royal Society. That it 
is so, not only the name will show, which is An 
Essay, but the frame and composition of the work. 

, 5 You see, it is a dialogue sustained by persons of 
several opinions, all of them left doubtful, to be 
determined by the readers in general; and more 
particularly deferred to the accurate judgment of 
my Lord Buckhurst, to whom I made a dedication 

10 of my book. These are my words in my Epistle, 
speaking of the persons whom I introduced in my 
dialogue: **'Tis true, they differed in their opinions, 
as it is probable they would; neither do I take 
upon me to reconcile, but to relate them, leaving 

15 your lordship to decide it in favour of that part 
which you shall judge most reasonable." And 
after that, in my Advertisements to the Reader, I said 
this: "The drift of the ensuing discourse is chiefly 
to vindicate the honour of our English writers 

20 from the censure of those who unjustly prefer the 
French before them. This I intimate, lest any 
should think me so exceeding vain, as to teach 
others an art which they understand much better 
than myself." But this is more than necessary to 

25 clear my modesty in that point; and I am very 
confident that there is sgarce any man who has lost 
so much time as to read that trifle, but will be my 
compurgator as to that arrogance whereof I am 
accused. The truth is, if I had been naturally 

30 guilty of so much vanity as to dictate my opinions, 
yet I do not find that the character of a positive or 
self-conceited person is of such advantage to any 
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in this age, that I should labour to be publicly ad- 
mitted of that order. 

But I am not now to defend my own cause, when 
that of all the ancients and moderns is in question: 
for this gentleman, who accuses me of arrogance, 5 
has taken a course not to be taxed with the other 
extreme of modesty. Those propositions which 
are laid down in my discourse, as helps to the 
better imitation of nature, are not mine, (as I have 
said) nor were ever pretended so to be, but derived 10 
from the authority of Aristotle and Horace, and 
from the rules and examples of Ben Jonson and 
Corneille. These are the men with whom properly 
he contends, and against ** whom he will endeavor 
to make it evident, that there is no such thing as 15 
what they all pretend." 

His argument against the unities of place and 
time, is this: **That it is as impossible for one 
stage to present two rooms or houses truly, as two 
countries or kingdoms; and as impossible that five 20 
hours or twenty-four hours should be two hours, 
as that a thousand hours or years should be less 
than what they are, or the greatest part of time 
to be comprehended in the less: for all of them 
being impossible, they are none of them nearest the 25 
truth or nature of what they present; for impossi- 
bilities are all equal, and admit of no degree.** 

This argument is so scattered into parts, that it 
can scarce be united into a syllogism; yet, in 
obedience to him, **I will abbreviate " and compre-30 
hend as much of it as I can in few words, that my 
answer to it may be more perspicuous. I conceive 
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his meaning to be what follows, as to the unity of 
place (if I mistake, I beg his pardon, professing it is 
not out of any design to play the Argumefttative Poet) : 
** if one stage cannot properly present two rooms or 

5 houses much less two countries or kingdoms, then 
there can be no unity of place; but one stage can- 
not properly perform this : therefore there can be 
no unity of place." 
I plainly deny his minor proposition; the force of 

lo which, if I mistake not, depends on this; that the 
stage being one place cannot be two. This, in- 
deed, is as great a secret, as that we arc all mortal ; 
but to requite it with another, I must crave leave 
to tell him, that though the stage cannot be two 

15 places, yet it may properly represent them, suc- 
cessively, or at several times. His argument is 
indeed no more than a mere fallacy, which will 
evidently appear, when we distinguish place, as it 
relates to plays, into real and imaginary. The 

20 real place is that theatre, or piece of ground, on 
which the play is acted. The imaginary, that house, 
town, or country, where the action of the drama is 
supposed to be; or more plainly, where the scene 
of the play is laid. Let us now apply this to that 

25 Herculean argument, ** which, if strictly and duly 
weighed, is to make it evident, that there is no such 
thing as what they all pretend.** It is impossible, 
he says, **for one stage to present two rooms or 
houses"; I answer, ***Tis neither impossible nor 

30 improper, for one real place to represent two or 
more imaginary places, so it be done successively"; 
which in other words is no more than this: "That 
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the imagination of the audience, aided by the 
words of the poet, and painted scenes, may sup- 
pose the stage to be sometimes one place, some- 
times another; now a garden, or wood, and 
immediately a camp": which, I appeal to every 5 
man's imagination, if it be not true. Neither the 
ancients nor moderns, as much fools aS he is 
pleased to think them, ever asserted that they could 
make one place two; but they might hope, by the 
good leave of this author, that the change of a scene 10 
might lead the imagination to suppose the place 
altered; so that he cannot fasten those absurdities 
upon this scene of a play, or imaginary place of 
action, that it is one place, and yet two. And this 
being so clearly proved, that it is past any show of 15 
a reasonable denial, it will not be hard to destroy 
that other part of his argument which depends 
upon it; namely, that ** 'tis as impossible for a stage 
to represent two rooms or houses, as two countries 
or kingdoms " ; for his reason is already overthrown, 20 
which was, "because both were alike impossible." 
This is manifestly otherwise; for 'tis proved that a 
stage may properly represent two rooms or houses; 
for the imagination being judge of what is repre- 
sented, will in reason be less chocqu'd with the 25 
appearance of two rooms in the same house, or two 
houses in the same city, than with two distant cities 
in the same country, or two remote countries in the 
same universe. Imagination in a man or reasonable 
creature is supposed to participate of reason; and 30 
when that governs (as it does in the belief of fiction), 
reason is not destroyed, but misled, or blinded: 
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that can prescribe to the reason, during the time of 
the representation, somewhat like a weak belief of 
what it sees and hears; and reason suffers itself 
to be so hood-winked, that it may better enjoy the 
5 pleasures of the fiction : but it is never so wholly 
made a captive, as to be drawn headlong into a 
persuasion of those things which are most remote 
from probability: 'tis in that case a free-born sub- 
ject, not a slave; it will contribute willingly its 

10 assent, as far as it sees convenient, but will not be 
forced. Now there is a greater vicinity in nature 
betwixt two rooms than betwixt two houses, betwixt 
two houses than betwixt two cities, and so of the 
rest; reason therefore can sooner be led by imagina- 

15 tion to step from one room into another, than to 
walk to two distant houses, and yet rather to go 
thither, than to fly like a witch through the air, and 
be hurried from one region to another. Fancy and 
reason go hand in hand ; the first cannot leave the 

20 last behind; and though fancy, when it sees the 
wide gulf, would venture over as the nimbler, yet it 
is withheld by reason, which will refuse to take the 
leap, when the distance over it appears too large. 
If Ben Jonson himself will remove the scene from 

25 Rome into Tuscany in the same act, and from 
thence return to Rome, in the scene which immedi- 
ately follows, reason will consider there is no pro- 
portionable allowance of time to perform the journey, 
and therefore will choose to stay at home. So then, 

30 the less change of place there is, the less time is 
taken up in transporting the persons of the drama, 
with analogy to reason; and in that analogy, or 
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resemblance of fiction to truth, consists the excel- 
lency of the play. 

For what else concerns the unity of place, I have 
already given my opinion of it in my Essay: that 
** there is a latitude to be allowed to it, as several 5 
places in the same town or city, or places adjacent 
to each other in the same country, which may all be 
comprehended under the larger denomination of one 
place; yet with this restriction, that the nearer 
and fewer those imaginary places are, the greater lo 
resemblance they will have to truth; and reason, 
which cannot make them one, will be more easily led 
to suppose them so. " 

What has been said of the unity of place, may 
easily be applied to that of time: I grant it to be 15 
impossible, that the greater part of time should be 
comprehended in the less, that twenty-four hours 
should be crowded into three: but there is no ne- 
cessity of that supposition. For as place, so time 
relating to a play, is either imaginary or real : the 20 
real is comprehended in those three hours, more or 
less, in the space of which the play is represented; 
the imaginary is that which is supposed to be taken 
up in the representation, as twenty-four hours more 
or less. Now no man ever could suppose that 25 
twenty-four real hours could be included in the space 
of three: but where is the absurdity of affirming 
that the feigned business of twenty-four imagined 
hours may not more naturally be represented in the 
compass of three real hours, than the like feigned 30 
business of twenty-four years in the same proportion 
of real time? For the proportions are always real, 
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and much nearer, by his permission, of twenty four 
to three, than of four thousand to it. 

I am almost fearful of illustrating anything by 
similitude, lest he should confute it for an argu- 
sment; yet I think the comparison of a glass will 
discover very aptly the fallacy of his argument, both 
concerning time and place. The strength of his 
reason depends on this, "That the less cannot com- 
prehend the greater." I have already answered, 

lothat we need not suppose it does: I say not that the 
less can comprehend the greater, but only that it may 
represent it: as in a glass or mirror of half a yard 
diameter, a whole room and many persons in it may 
be seen at once ; not that it can comprehend XXidX room 

15 or those persons, but that it represents them to the 
sight. 

But the author of The Duke of Lerma is to be ex- 
cused for his declaring against the unity of time; 
for, if I be not much mistaken, he is an interested 

20 person; the time of that play taking up so many 
years as the favour of the Duke of Lerma continued ; 
nay, the second and third acts including all the time 
of his prosperity, which was a great part of the 
reign of Philip the Third : for in the beginning of 

25 the second act he was not yet a favourite, and before 
the end of the third was- in disgrace. I say not this 
with the least design of limiting the stage too 
servilely to twenty four hours, however he be 
pleased to tax me with dogmatizing in that point. 

30 In my dialogue, as I before hinted, several persons 
maintained their several opinions: one of them, 
indeed, who supported the cause of the French 
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poesy, said, how strict they were in that particular; 
but he who answered in behalf of our nation, was 
willing to give more latitude to the rule; and cites 
the words of Corneille himself, complaining against 
the severity of it, and observing what beauties it 5 
banished from the stage, v. page 44 [60] of my Essay. 
In few words, my own opinion is this (and 1 willingly 
submit it to my adversary, when he will please im- 
partially to consider it): that the imaginary time of 
every play ought to be contrived into as narrow a 10 
compass as the nature of the plot, the quality of the 
persons, and variety of accidents will allow. In 
comedy I would not exceed twenty four or thirty 
hours: for the plot, accidents, and persons of 
comedy are small, and may be naturally turned in 15 
a little compass: but in tragedy the design is 
weighty, and the persons great; therefore there will 
naturally be required a greater space of time in 
which to move them. And this though Ben Jonson 
has not told us, yet it is manifestly his opinion: for 20 
you see that to his comedies he allows generally but 
twenty four hours ; to his two tragedies, Sejanus and 
Catiline^ a much larger time: though he draws both 
of them into as narrow a compass as he can: for he 
shews you only the latter end of Sejanus his favour, 25 
and the conspiracy of Catiline already ripe, and just 
breaking out into action. 

But as it is an error on the one side, to make too 
great a disproportion betwixt the imaginary time of 
the play, and the real time of its representation; so 30 
on the other side, 'tis an oversight to compress the 
accidents of a play into a narrower compass than 
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that in which they could naturally be produced. Of 
this last error the French are seldom guilty, because 
the thinness of their plots prevents them from it; 
but few Englishmen, except Ben Jonson, have ever 
5 made a plot with variety of design in it, included in 
twenty four hours, which was altogether natural. 
For this reason, I prefer The Silent Woman before all 
other plays, I think justly; as I do its author, in 
judgment, above all other poets. Yet of the two, I 

10 think that error the most pardonable, which in too 
strait a compass crowds together many accidents; 
since it produces more variety, and consequently 
more pleasure to the audience; and because the 
nearness of proportion betwixt the imaginary and 

15 real time, does speciously cover the compression of 
the accidents. 

Thus I have endeavoured to answer the meaning 
of his argument; for as he drew it, I humbly con- 
ceive that it was none ; as will appear by his prop- 

2oosition, and the proof of it. His proposition was 
this: **If strictly and duly weighed, it is as impos- 
sible for one stage to present two rooms or houses, 
as two countries or kingdoms, etc." And his proof 
this: **For all being impossible, they are none of 

25 them nearest the truth or nature of what they 
present." 

Here you see, instead of proof or reason, there is 
only petitio princtpii : for in plain words, his sense is 
this : ** Two things are as impossible as one another, 

30 because they are both equally impossible": but he 
takes those two things to ht granted as impossible 
which he ought to have proved such, before he hacj 
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proceeded to prove them equally impossible: he 
should have made out first, that it was impossible 
for one stage to represent two houses, and then 
have gone forward to prove that it was as equally 
impossible for a stage to present two houses, as two 5 
countries. 

After all this, the very absurdity to which he 
would reduce me is none at all: for he only drives 
at this, that if his argument be true, I must then 
acknowledge that there are degrees in impossi- 10 
bilities, which I easily grant him without dispute : 
and if I mistake not, Aristotle and the School are 
of my opinion. For there are some things which 
are absolutely impossible, and others which are 
only so ex parte; as it is absolutely impossible for 15 
a thing to be^ and not be^ at the same time ; but for 
a stone to move naturally upward, is only impossible 
ex parte materice\ but it is not impossible for the 
First Mover to alter the nature of it. 

His last assault, like that of a Frenchman, is most 20 
feeble: for whereas I have observed, that **none 
have been violent against verse, but such only as 
have not attempted it, or have succeeded ill in 
their attempt," he will needs, according to his usual 
custom, improve my observation to an argument, 25 
that he might have the glory to confute it. But 
I lay my observation at his feet, as I do my pen, 
which I have often employed willingly in his 
deserved commendations, and now most unwillingly 
against his judgment. For his person and parts, 30 
I honour them as much as any man living, and have 
had so many particular obligations to him, that 
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I should be very ungrateful, if I did not acknowl- 
edge them to the world. But I gave not the first 
occasion of this difference in opinions. In my 
Epistle Dedicatory before my Rival Ladies^ I had 
5 said somewhat in behalf of verse, which he was 
pleased to answer in h\% Preface to his Flays \ that 
occasioned my reply in my Essay\ and that reply 
begot this rejoinder of his in his Preface to The 
Duke of Lerma. But as I was the last who took up 

loarms, I will be the first to lay them down. For 
what I have here written, I submit it wholly to 
him; and if I do not hereafter answer what may 
be objected against this paper, I hope the world 
will not impute it to any other reason than only 

15 the due respect which I have for so noble an 
opponent. 
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HEROIC PLAYS, 

AN ESSAY. 

Whether heroic verse ought to be admitted into 
serious plays, is not now to be disputed ; it is already 
in possession of the stage, and I dare confidently 
affirm, that very few tragedies, in this age, shall be 
received without it. All the arguments that are 5 
formed against it, can amount to no more than this, 
that it is not so near conversation as prose, and 
therefore not so natural. But it is very clear to all 
those who understand poetry, that serious plays 
ought not to imitate conversation too nearly. Ifxo 
nothing were to be raised above that level, the 
foundation of poetry would be destroyed. And if 
you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be 
exalted, and that images and action may be raised 
above the life, and described in measure without 15. 
rhyme, that leads you insensibly from your own 
principles to mine : you are already so far onward 
of your way, that you have forsaken the imitation 
of ordinary converse. You are gone beyond it; 
and to continue where you are, is to lodge in the 2a 
open fields, betwixt two inns. You have lost that 
which you call natural, and have not acquired the 
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last perfection of art. But it was only custom 
which cozened us so long; we thought, because 
Shakspeare and Fletcher went no further, that there 
the pillars of poetry were to be erected; that, be- 
5 cause they excellently described passion without 
rhyme, therefore rhyme was not capable of describ- 
ing it. But time has convinced most men of that 
error. It is indeed so difficult to write verse that 
the adversaries of it have a good plea against many, 

10 who undertook that task without having been 
formed by art or nature for it. Yet, even they 
who have written worst in it, would have written 
worse without it: they have cozened many with 
their sound, who never took the pains to examine 

15 their sense. In fine, they have succeeded; though, 
it is true, they have more dishonoured rhyme by 
their good success, than they have done with their 
ill. But I am willing to let fall this argument: it 
is free for every man to write, or not to write in 

20 verse, as he judges it to be or not to be his talent, 
or as he imagines the audience will receive it. 

For heroic plays, in which only I have used it 
without the mixture of prose, the first light we had 
of them, on the English theatre, was from the late 

25 Sir William Davenant. It being forbidden him in 
the rebellious times to act tragedies and comedies, 
because they contained some matter of scandal to 
those good people who could more easily dispos- 
sess their lawful sovereign than endure a wanton 

30 jest, he was forced to turn his thoughts another 
way, and to introduce the examples of moral virtue, 
writ in verse, and performed in recitative music. 
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The original of this music, and of the scenes which 
adorned his work, he had from the Italian operas; 
but he heightened his characters, as I may probably 
imagine, from the examples of Corneille and some 
French poets. In this condition did this part of 5 
poetry remain at his Majesty's return; when, grow- 
ing bolder, as being now owned by a public author- 
ity, he reviewed his Siege of Rhodes and caused it to 
be acted as a just drama. But as few men have the 
happiness to begin and finish any new project, so lo 
neither did he live to make his design perfect: 
there wanted the fulness of a plot; and the variety 
of characters to form it as it ought; and, perhaps 
something might have been added to the beauty of 
the style. All which he would have performed with i5 
more exactness, had he pleased to have given us 
another work of the same nature. For myself and 
others, who come after him, we are bound, with all 
veneration to his memory, to acknowledge what 
advantage we received from that excellent ground- 20 
work which he laid: and since it is an easy thing to 
add to what is already invented, we ought all of us, 
without envy to him, or partiality to ourselves, to 
yield him the precedence in it. 

Having done him this justice, as my guide, I may 25 
do myself so much, as to give an account of what I 
have performed after him. I observed then, as 
I said, what was wanting to the perfection of his 
Siege of Rhodes \ which was design and variety of 
characters. And in the midst of this consideration, 30 
by mere accident, I opened the next book that lay 
by me, which was an Ariosto in Italian; and the 
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very first two lines of that poem gave me light to 
all I could desire: 

Le donne, i cavalier, Tarme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, Taudaci imprese io canto, etc* 

S For the very next reflection which I made was 
this, that an heroic play ought to be an imitation, 
in little, of an heroic poem; and, consequently, 
that love and valour ought to be the subject of it. 
Both these Sir William Davenant had begun to 

10 shadow; but it was so, as first discoverers draw 
their maps, with headlands, and promontories and 
some few outlines of somewhat taken at a distance, 
and which the designer saw not clearly. The com- 
mon drama obliged him to a plot well formed and 

15 pleasant, or, as the ancients call it, one entire and 
great action. But this he afforded not himself 
in a story which he neither filled with persons, nor 
beautified with characters, nor varied with acci- 
dents. The laws of an heroic poem did not dis- 

aopense with those of the other, but raised them to a 
greater height, and indulged him a further liberty 
of fancy, and of drawing all things so far above the 
ordinary proportion of the stage, as that is beyond 
the common words and actions of human life; and, 

as therefore, in the scanting of his images and design, 
he complied not enough with the greatness and 
majesty of an heroic poem. 

I am sorry I cannot discover my opinion of this 
kind of writing, without dissenting much from his 

30 whose memory I love and honour. But I will do it 
with the same respect to him, as if he were now 
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alive, and overlooking my paper while I write. His 
judgment of an heroic poem was this: ** That it 
ought to be dressed in a more familiar and easy 
shape; more fitted to the common actions and pas- 
sions of human life; and, in short, more like a glass 5 
of nature, showing us ourselves in our ordinary 
habits, and figuring a more practical virtue, than 
was done by the ancients or moderns." Thus 
he takes the image of an heroic poem from the 
drama, or stage poetry; and accordingly intended 10 
to divide it into five books, representing the same 
number of acts; and every book into several can- 
tos, imitating the scenes which compose our acts. 

But this, I think, is rather a play in narration, as 
I may call it, than an heroic poem. If at least you 15 
will not prefer the opinion of a single man, to the 
practice of the most excellent authors, both of an- 
cient and latter ages. I am no admirer of quota- 
tions; but you shall hear, if you please, one of the 
ancients delivering his judgment on the question; 20 
it is Petronius Arbiter, the most elegant and one of 
the most judicious authors of the Latin tongue; 
who, after he had given many admirable rules for 
the structure and beauties of an epic poem, con- 
cludes all in these words: 25 

Non enim res gestae versibus comprehendendae sunt, quod 
longe melius historic! faciunt : sed, per ambages, deoruniquc 
ministcria, praecipitandus est liber spiritus, ut potius furentis 
animi vaticinatio appareat, quam religiosae orationis, sub testibus, 
fides. 30 

In which sentence, and his own essay of a poem, 
which he immediately gives you, it is thought he 
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taxes Lucan, who followed too much the truth of 
history, crowded sentences together, was too full 
of points, and too often offered at somewhat which 
had more of the sting of an epigram, than of the 
5 dignity and state of an heroic poem. Lucan used 
not much the help of his heathen deities: there was 
neither the ministry of the gods, nor the precipita- 
tion of the soul, nor the fury of a prophet (of which 
my author speaks), in his Pharsalia ; he treats you 

lo more like a philosopher than a poet, and instructs 
you in verse, with what he had been taught by his 
uncle Seneca in prose. In one word, he walks 
soberly afoot, when he might fly. Yet Lucan is 
not always this religious historian. The oracle of 

15 Appius, and the witchcraft of Erictho, will some- 
what atone for him, who was, indeed, bound up by 
an ill-chosen and known argument, to follow truth 
with great exactness. For my part I am of 
opinion, that neither Homer, Vergil, Statius, 

2oAriosto, Tasso, nor our English Spenser, could 
have formed their poems half so beautiful, without 
those gods and spirits, and those enthusiastic parts 
of poetry, which compose the most noble parts of 
all their writings. And I will ask any man who 

25 loves heroic poetry (for I will not dispute their 
tastes who do not) if the ghost of Polydorus in 
Vergil, the Enchanted Wood in Tasso, and the 
Bower of Bliss in Spenser (which he borrows from 
that admirable Italian) could have been omitted, 

30 without taking from their works some of the 
greatest beauties in them. And if any man object 
the improbability of a spirit appearing, or of a 
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palace raised by magic ; I will boldly answer him, 
that an heroic poet is not tied to a bare representa- 
tion of what is true or exceedingly probable; but 
that he may let himself loose to visionary objects 
and to the representation of such things, as, de- 5 
pending not on sense, and therefore not to be com- 
prehended by knowledge, may give him a freer scope 
for imagination. It is enough that in all ages and 
religious, the greatest part of mankind have be- 
lieved the power of magic, and that there areio 
spirits and spectres which have appeared. This, I 
say, is foundation enough for poetry; and I dare 
further affirm, that the whole doctrine of separated 
beings, whether those spirits are incorporeal sub- 
stances (which Mr. Hobbes, with some reason, 15 
thinks to imply a contradiction), or that they are a 
thinner or more aerial sort of bodies (as some of 
the Fathers have conjectured), may better be ex- 
plicated by poets than by philosophers or divines. 
For their speculations on this subject are wholly 20 
poetical; they have only their fancy for their 
guide; and that, being sharper in an excellent poet, 
than it is likely it should in a phlegmatic, heavy 
gownsman, will see further in its own empire, and 
produce more satisfactory notions on those dark 25 
and doubtful problems. 

Some men think they have a great argument 
against the use of spectres and magic in heroic 
poetry, by sayhig they are unnatural ; but whether 
they or I believe there are such things, is not ma- 30 
terial; it is enough that, for aught we know, they 
maybe in nature; and whatever is, or may be, is 
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not properly unnatural. Neither am I much con- 
cerned at Mr. Cowley's verses before Gondiberty 
though his authority is almost sacred to me; it is 
true, he has resembled the epic poetry to a fantastic 
5 fairy-land; but he has contradicated himself by his 
own example: for he has himself made use of angels 
and visions in his Davideis^ as well as Tasso in his 
Godfrey, 
What I have written on this subject, will not be 

10 thought a digression by the reader, if he please to 
remember what I said in the beginning of this essay, 
that I have modelled my heroic plays by the rules 
of an heroic poem. And if that be the most noble, 
the most pleasant, and the most instructive way of 

15 writing in verse; and withal the highest pattern of 
human life, as all poets have agreed, I shall need no 
other argument to justify my choice in this imita- 
tion. One advantage the drama has above the 
other, namely, that it represents to view what the 

20 poem only does relate; and segnius irritant animum 
demissa per aures^ quam quce sunt oculis subjecta fide^ 
libus^ as Horace tells us. 

To those who object my frequent use of drums 
and trumpets, and my representation of battles, I 

25 answer, I introduced them not on the English 
stage: though Jonson shows no battle in hxsCatiline^ 
yet you hear from behind the scenes the sounding 
of trumpets, and the shouts of fighting armies. 
But, I add further, that these warlike instru- 

3oments, and even their presentations of fighting on 
the stage, are no more than necessary to present 
the effects of a heroic play; that is, to raise the 
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imagination of the audience^ and to persuade them, 
for the time, that what they behold on the theatre 
is really performed. The poet is then to endeavour 
an absolute dominion over the minds of the specta- 
tors; for, though our fancy will contribute to its 5 
own deceit, yet an answer ought to help its opera- 
tion: and that the Red Bull has formerly done the 
same, is no more an argument against our practice, 
than it would be for a physician to forbear an 
approved medicine, because a mountebank has used 10 
it with success. 

Thus I have given a short account of heroic 
plays. I might now, with the usual eagerness of 
an author, make a particular defence of this. But 
the common opinion (how unjust soever) has been 15 
so much to my advantage, that I have reason to be 
satisfied and to suffer with patience all that can be 
urged against it. 

For, otherwise, what can be more easy, than to 
defend the character of Almanzor, which is one 20 
great exception that is made against the play? 
'Tis said, that Almanzor is no perfect pattern of 
heroic virtue, that he is a contemner of kings, and 
that he is made to perform impossibilities. 

I must therefore avow, in the first place, whence 25 
I took the character. The first image I had of him, 
was from the Achilles of Homer; the next from 
Tasso's Rinaldo (who was a copy of the former), 
and the third from the Artaban of Monsieur Cal- 
pren^de, who has imitated both. The original of 30 
these, Achilles, is taken by Homer for his hero; and 
is described by him as one who in strength and 
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courage surpassed the rest of the Grecian army; 
but withal of so fiery a temper, so impatient of an 
injury, even from his king and general, that when 
his mistress was to be forced from him by the com- 
5 mand of Agamemnon, he not only disobeyed it, but 
returned him an answer full of contumely, and in 
the most opprobrious terms he could imagine; they 
are Homer's words which follow, and I have recited 
but some few among a multitude : 

lo OlvoPapii, Kvvbs BfAfmr' tix^av, KpaSlrfy 8* Ad0oio. — //. a. v. 225. 
AijfMpdpos /3a<rtX6iJs, etc. — //. a. v. 231. 

Nay, he proceeded so far in his insolence, to draw 
out his sword with intention to kill him : 

t. "EXkcto 5* iK KoXcoto fjL^a ^l4>os, — //. a. v. 194. 

15 And if Minerva had not appeared, and held his 
hand, he had executed his design; it was all she 
could do to dissuade him from it. The event was 
that he left the army and would fight no more. 
Agamemnon gives his character thus to Nestor: 

20 'AXX' 6d* dy^p iOiXci ircpl irdvTwy Iffifievai dWutv^ 

— //. o. V. 287, 288. 

And Horace gives the same description of him in 
his Art of Poetry : 

Honoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 
25 Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 

Tasso's chief character, Rinaldo, was a man of 
the s^me temper; for^ when be bad slain Cernando 
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in the heat of passion, he not only refused to be 
judged by Godfrey, his general, but threatened 
that if he came to seize him, he would right him- 
self by arms upon him; witness these following 
lines of Tasso : 5 

Vcnga egli o mandi, io terr6 fermo il piede : 

Giiidici fian tra noi la sorte e Tarme ; 
F^ra tragedia vuol che s'appresenti 
Per lor diporto a le nemiche getiti. 

You see how little these great authors did esteem lo 
the point of honour, so much magnified by the 
French, and so ridiculously aped by us. They 
made their heroes men of honour; but so as not to 
divest them quite of human passions and frailties: 
they contented themselves to show you, what men 15 
of great spirits would certainly do when they were 
provoked, not what they were obliged to do by the 
strict rules of moral virtue. For my own part, I 
declare myself for Homer and Tasso, and more in 
love with Achilles and Rinaldo, than with Cyrus 20 
and Oroondates. I shall never subject my charac- 
ters to the French standard, where love and honour 
are to be weighed by drachms and scruples: yet, 
where I have designed the patterns of exact virtues, 
such as in this play are the parts of Almahide, of 25 
Ozmyn, and Benzayda, I may safely challenge the 
best of theirs. 

But Almanzor is taxed with changing sides: and 
what ties has he on him to the contrary? He is 
not born their subject whom he serves, and he is 30 
injured by them to ^ very higl} degree. He threat- 
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ens them, and speaks insolently of sovereign power; 
but so do Achilles and Rinaldo, who were subjects 
and soldiers to Agamemnon and Godfrey of Bul- 
loigne. He talks extravagantly in his passion: 
5 but, if I would take the pains to quote an hundred 
passages of Ben Jonson's Cethegus, I could easily 
show you, that the rodomontades of Almanzor 
are neither so irrational as his, nor so impossible to 
be put into execution; for Cethegus threatens to 

lo destroy nature, and to raise a new one out of it; to 
kill all the senate for his part of the action; to look 
Cato dead; and a thousand other things as extrava- 
gant he says, but performs not one action in the 
play. 

15 But none of the former calumnies will stick; and, 
therefore, it is all at last charged upon me that 
Afmanzor does all things; or if you will have an 
absurd accusation, in their nonsense who make it, 
that he performs impossibilities; they say, that 

20 being a stranger, he appeases two fighting factions 
when the authority of their lawful sovereign could 
not. This is indeed the most improbable of all his 
actions, but it is far from being impossible. Their 
king had made himself contemptible to his people, 

25 as the history of Granada tells us; and Almanzor, 
though a stranger yet was already known to them by 
his gallantry in the j'uego de torosy his engagement on 
the weaker side, and more especially by the char- 
acter of his person and brave actions, given by 

3oAbdalla just before; and, after all, the greatness of 
the enterprise consisted only in the daring, for he 
bad the king's guards tQ second him ; but we have 
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read both of Caesar and many other generals, who 
have not only calmed a mutiny with a word, but have 
presented themselves single before an army of their 
enemies; which upon sight of them has revolted 
from their own leaders and come over to their 5 
trenches. In the rest of Almanzor's actions you see 
him for the most part victorious; but the same for- 
tune has constantly attended many heroes who were 
not imaginary. Yet you see it no inheritance to 
him; for in the first place, he is made a prisoner; 10 
and in the last, defeated, and not able to preserve 
the city from being taken. If the history of the 
late Duke of Guise be true, he hazarded more and 
performed not less in Naples than Almanzor is 
feigned to have done in Granada. 15 

I have been too tedious in this apology; but to 
make some satisfaction, I will leave the rest of my 
play exposed to the critics without defence. 

The concernment of it is wholly passed from me, 
and ought to be in them who have been favourable 20 
to it, and are somewhat obliged to defend their own 
opinions. That there are errors in it I deny not: 

Ast opere in tanto fas est obrepere somnum. 

But I have already swept the stakes: and, with 
the common good fortune of prosperous gamesters, 25 
can be content to sit quietly; to hear my fortune 
cursed by some, and my faults arraigned by others; 
and to suffer both without reply, 
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[The text of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy has been collated with that 
of the second edition (1684). The division of words, sentences, and 
paragraphs, the use of the sign of parenthesis, and the use of italics 
when intended to mark emphasis, have been retained. In these re- 
spects, the text is practically a verbatim reprint. On the other hand, 
spelling, capitalization, internal punctuation, and the use of italics not 
for emphasis and of quotation marks, have been made to conform to 
modern usage. For the Defence, the texts of Professor Arber, Profes- 
sor Saintsbury and Mr. Arnold were accessible ; for Of Heroic Plays, 
that of Professor Saintsbury. These pieces have been put, as nearly as 
was possible, in the same condition as the first, but a collation with 
the originals might disclose that the modem editors have redivided the 
sentences and paragraphs, as they have certainly done in the Essay of 
Dramatic J^oesy. To Professor Hart, Professor Morse Stephens, and 
Professor Bennett of Cornell, and to Professor Gudeman of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, I am indebted for kind assistance on special 
points.] 

AN ESSAY OF DRAMATIC POESY. 

I. — Fungar ince, etc. ** I shall act as a whetstone, which can 
sharpen the blade, but has no share in the cutting." Horace, 
Ars Poet. 304-5. 

1:1, Charles Lord Buckhurst, Charles Sackville, sixth Earl 
of Dorset and Middlesex (163 7- 1705-6). A volunteer under the 
Duke of York in the first Dutch War, and thus actually present in 
the seafight of p. 7. Author of the song, '* To all you ladies 
now on land," written on the eve of the battle. Succeeded to the 
earldom in 1677. That he should be called Lord Buckhurst in 
1684 is clearly an oversight ; the third edition (1693) gives him 
his proper title. 

1:6, The last plague. The "Great Plague" of 1665, de- 
scribed in De Yo€^ Journal of the Plague Year (1^22). 

I : 8, theaters shut up. From May, 1665, to November, 1666. 
Genest, Account of the English Stage ^ i. 62-67. 
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1 : 8, iAese kind of tfwughts. Note the idiom, no longer good 
usage. 

2 : 2, essay. In this sense probably first used by Montaigne, 
whose Essais were first published in 1580. Introduced into 
English by Bacon's Essayes, 1597 {NED., essay ii. 8). 

2 : 3, plays in verse. See Introduction, p. xi. 

2:11, who have succeeded ill. Note meaning of succeed ; com- 
pare success (41 : 32). 

2 : 13, that little which I have done. Dryden's plays, acted 
between 1662-63 and 1668 inclusive, were The Wild Gallant^ 
The Rival Ladies, The Indian Emperor, Secret Love, Sir Mar^ 
tin Mar-all, an adaptation of The Tempest (with Davenant), and 
An Evening's Love. He had also helped Howard in writing 
The Indian Queen. Of these the third and eighth are in rhyme ; 
the second and sixth are partly in rhyme. 

2 : 16, Pompey. For this, and for all other plays mentioned in 
the text, see the Index of Plays cited, pp. 1 71-180. 

2:27, Spurina. Valerius Maximus, iv. 5, ext. I. "Quod 
sequitur extern is adnectam, quia ante gestum est quam •Hetrurise 
civitas daretur. Excellento in ea regione pulchritudinisadolescens 
nomine Spurina, cum mira specie complurium feminarum soUici- 
tans oculos, ideoque viris ac parentibus earum se suspectum esse 
sentiret, oris decorum vulneribus confudit, deformitatemque 
sanctitatis suae fidem, quam formam irritamentum alienae libi- 
dinis esse maluit.** Dryden shared with other writers of the time 
a fondness for out of the way allusion. Compare ''Bologna's 
walls "in the Heroic Stanzas on Cromwell. 

3:1. so fortunate a leader. The passage contains a reminis- 
cence of Horace, Odes i. 7. 

3:3, /arj, indocili, Horace, Epod, xvi. 37. "A part, 
superior to the untaught herd ; the unmanly or the hopeless may 
keep his inglorious couch." 

3:9, allowed. The OF. word alouer represents both L. 
allaudare, ** praise," and L. allocare, " assign to a place." It 
was adopted in ME. before 1300, with both senses. ** To allow 
of "here means "to receive with approbation, to accept"; now 
obs. {NED., allow i. 3b). 

3 ; 10, town. As distinguished from ** city," that part of Lon- 
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don outside the old walls, mainly in the direction of Westminster. 
As it contained the court and the principal places of amusement, 
it was at this time the abode of the courtiers, politicians, and au- 
thors, and *' the town " was a common phrase for persons of wit 
and fashion. 

3 : 19, Lejeune homme^ etc, ** The young man lacks grace un- 
til he has worshiped in the temple of Love. He should enter. If 
it is not his rightful abode, it is for the wise at least a shelter on 
the journey." Authorship unknown. 

4 : 5, ^j Nature^ etc. From Davenant's Poem to the King^s 
most sacred Majesty (1663). 

4 : 14, Homer tells. Dryden seems to refer to Iliad xvi. , in 
which there is nothing that exactly fits this description. 

4 • 23, first made public. See Introduction^ p. xxvii. 

5 : 4, one of his dialogues. De Legibus, 

5 : 26, Sine studio ^ etc, *' Without zeal for factions, or resent- 
ment." Inaccurately quoted from Tacitus, Annals i. i: **sine 
ira aut studio." 

6 : 10, the Second Part. Never written. But the Dedication iff 
the yEneis {PVorks xiv. 129-234), prefixed to the Vergil^ is an es- 
say on epic poetry. 

7:1, memorable day, June 3, 1665, commemorated in Dryden's 
Verses to her Royal Highness the Duchess (of York). The naval 
battle celebrated in the Annus Mirabilis was in the following 
year, June 1-4. 

7 : 10, his royal highness. James, Duke of York, afterward 
King James II., at this time Lord High Admiral. 

7 2 14, event, ** Result." 

7 : 17, the Park. St. James's Park. 

7 : 20, Eugenius, etc. The first stands for Dorset, then Lord 
Buckhurst (see note to z : i), as mentioned by Prior in the dedica- 
tion to his Poems (Aldine ed., vol. i. p. 6). Crites can be identi- 
fied by his opinions on rhyme as Sir Robert Howard (1626-98 ; 
see Introduction, p. xxvii). Lisideius (anagram for Sidleius) is 
Sir Charles Sedley (1639-1701), poet, playwright, and patron, one 
of the wits of Charles's court. Neander is obviously Dryden. 

8:7, the bridge. Old London Bridge, until 1750 the only 
bridge across the Thames at London. Demolished in 1832. It 
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was forty feet wide and had nineteen arches, through which the 
water rushed with great noise and rapidity at the changes of tide. 
8:17, swallows in a chimney, ** An instance of the observa- 
tion of nature as unusual with Dryden as chimneys of the size 
required are unusual with us." Gamett, Age of Dryden^ p. 
151. n. 

9 : 28, seditious preachers. The Act of Uniformity (1662) de- 
prived of their livings all clergymen who refused entire assent to 
the Book of Common Prayer ; the Conventicle Act (1664) pre- 
scribed penalties for attendance upon a religious meeting not in . 
accordance with the Church of England; the Five Mile Act (1665) 
prohibited the dissenting ministers from coming within five miles 
of a borough town. 

10 : 2, quern in condone , etc. Cicero, Pro Archia 10. *' We 
saw that in the assembly, when a poetaster from the populace 
presented a petition to him on the ground that he had succeeded 
in making an epigram on him in lines of the proper length, he 
straightway ordered a reward to be given him from the goods he 
was then selling, on the condition that the poet should never write 
again." 

10 : 12, two poets. Identified by Malone as Dr. Robert Wild, 
author of the Iter Boreale (1660), and Richard Flecknoe (d. about 
1678), an Irishman and Roman Catholic priest, who had written 
some unsuccessful plays and poems. Scott suggested the name of 
one Samuel Holland in place of that of Flecknoe. 

ZO : 17, clenches. ** Puns." See 65 :2i. 

10 : 19, catachresis. An extravagant perversion of a word from 
its real meaning ; an ill-judged metaphorical use of a word. 

ZO : 19, Clevelandism. From John Cleveland (1613-58), a 
cavalier poet and political satirist. 

ZO :22, un mauvais buffon. *' A bad clown." 

ZZ :9, ten little words. Malone detected here the original of 
Pope's lines : 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 

—Essay on Criticism 346-47. 

ZZ : 17, Pauper videri^ etc, ** Cinna pretends to be a poor 
man — and he is." Martial, Epigr. viii. ig. 
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11 : 24, these swallows, ** We see how lightly the Poet [Sopho- 
cles, in the Antigone\ touches upon an amorous theme : He 
glides along like a Swallow upon the Water, and skims the Sur- 
face, without dipping a Feather." Collier, Short View (1698), 
p. 30. 

12 : 6, Withers. George Wither (i 588-1667). Dryden's mis- 
take regarding his name has been common. (Swift, Battle of the 
Books ^ end of 6th Tf ; Butler, Hudibras i. i, 646 ; Pope, Dunciad 
i. 296.) Wither was a voluminous writer of poems, hymns, and 
political tracts. Fifteen volumes of his writings have been pub- 
lished (1871-83) by the Spenser Society. The fact that he was 
a Puritan accounts for the contempt with which he was long 
regarded. 

12 : 6, city. The ancient city within the walls, at this time still 
the place of residence of the merchants doing business there. 
The ** city " had been a stronghold of Puritanism. 

12 : 8, Lord Mayor's Christmas, Apparently at this time the 
Lord Mayor gave an annual banquet on Christmas Day. 

12 : 9, his famous poem. The Iter Boreale, 

12 : II, Change-time, The hours during which the Royal Ex- 
change was open for the transaction of business. The writing 
** "Change," as if in abbreviation of Exchange, is an error of the 
present century {NED, , change 3). 

12 : 12, the candles' ends. At some auctions a piece of candle 
an inch long was lighted, and the sale made to whoever made the 
last bid before the candle went out. This was called auction, or 
sale, *'by inch of candle." Pepys describes sales of this kind in 
his Diary ^ November 6, 1660, and September 3, 1662. Two cor- 
respondents of Notes and Queries describe the custom as still ex- 
tant in France and in Dorset in 1873 {N, and Q.^ Series 4, xi. 276, 
371). 

12: 15, the envy of one. First ed. : **of a great person." 
Unidentified. 

12 : 20, qui Bavium, etc, " Who does not detest Bavins 
[may love thy poems, Maevius].*' Vergil, Eel, iii. 90, which ends: 
amet tua carmina, Maevi. 

12 : 24, nam quos^ etc, ** For we do not value the praises of 
those whom we do not value." Source not found. 
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12 : 30, pace vestra, etc, " By your leave one may say that you 
were the first of all to ruin eloquence." Petron., Sat, 2, 

13: 16, Indignor quidquanty etc, ** I dislike that anything 
should be condemned not because it is considered clumsy or un- 
graceful, but merely recent." Horace, Epist, ii. i. 76. 

13: 19, Si meliora dies, etc, ** If time improves poems as it 
does wines, pray, how soon does a manuscript become valuable ? " 
Horace, Epist, ii. i. 34. The " and " of the previous line should 
not have been indented. 

14 : 25, Sucklings etc. The four names here mentioned have all 
declined in reputation with changes of taste. Suckling's dramas, 
at the time Dryden wrote, were still being acted. Some of his 
shorter poems, and some of Waller's, are well known even now. 
Denham's Cooper's Hili (it^2) was long famous for its descriptions 
of scenery. Cowley's Pindarique Odes (1656) set a new fashion 
in English verse. 

14 : 31, wholly ours, *' Satira quidem tota nostra est." Quin- 
tilian, Inst, Or, x. i. 

14 : 32, Eugenius his. This idiom is commonly explained as 
a way of cnrriting the possessive case, based on the identity in sound 
of the possessive termination ME. -es,-is, pronounced -w, with the 
pronoun his^ pronounced -it when unaccented ; the identity in 
sound having led to a false etymology. The similar use of her, 
to form the possessive case of feminine nouns, is assumed to have 
been modeled upon this use of his with masculines. The idiom 
was common in seventeenth century English ; cf, Jonson's 
Sejanus his Fall and Catiline his Conspiracy , also this essay, 30, 
I ; 58 : 23 ; 8$, footnote ; 88 : 10. It still survives in the for- 
mula, *' John Smith his mark." But while the similarity in sound 
may have contributed to the growth of the idiom, it is more prob- 
ably to be explained on a different basis ; namely, as a genuine 
apposition, like that in the familiar sentence, '' Gad, a troop shall 
overcome him." The same idiom occurs in dialectal German, in 
which the possessive adjective and the possessive termination are 
quite dissimilar. 

15 : 24, Aristotle, Has no general definition of a play ; for his 
definition of a tragedy, see Introduction ^ p. xviii. 

15 : 28, but which, A form of expression common in seven- 
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teenth and eighteenth century prose, but now condemned. 
"But which" and **and which," it is now held, should be 
used only to connect a second relative clause with a previous 
relative clause of similar form, both relatives having the same 
antecedent. 

15 : 31 , just and lively image ^ etc. This is, of course, too broad , 
applying equally well to the novel, the epic, and to stories told in 
series of pictures, like those of Hogarth. In form the statement 
is not a definition, by reason of the word ** ought." A definition 
tells what a thing is. The drama cannot be defined without men- 
tioning that it uses language and action as its vehicles of expres- 
sion, and that the parts are taken by actors. 

z6 : 4, a genere et fine. ** From genus and purpose " ; instead 
of from genus and specific difference. 

16 : 15, do not only build. Better, ** build not only." 

z6 : 17, Thespis. In connection with this entire section of the 
Essay (pp. 16-38), consult Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the 
Greeks (1896), passim. For Thespis, see Haigh, pp. 26-38. He 
was born about the beginning of the sixth century B. c. He first 
added the actor to the chorus, thus converting the dithyramb into 
the drama. Horace's statements concerning him (A. P. 255-257) 
are mistaken. 

z6 : 18, Aristophanes, Died 380 B. c. 

17 : 16, Lycophron. An Alexandrian grammarian and poet of 
the third century B. c. His tragedies have not been preserved. 
See Haigh, pp. 395, 441. 

17 : 22, Alit amulatio, etc. Translated in text. Vellcius Pater- 
culus, i. 17. 

17 : 28, it contents itself. Observe the awkward repetition 
of ** it." 

z8 : 8, imitators of Nature, See Introduction^ p. xvi. and 
Butcher, Aristotle's Theory^ ch. i. ii. 

z8 : 19, episodical ornaments. See Aristotle, Poetics xvii. 4, 5. 
Crites perverts Aristotle, who means by ''episodes," not orna- 
mental speeches, but the details of the action. 

z8 : 30, second book. In the Poetics vi. i, Aristotle promises 
to speak later of comedy. Of this part of the Poetics only a few 
fragments remain. 
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18 : 32, Out of these two. Rightly contradicted by Eugenius, 
p. 29. See Introduction^ pp. xix-xx. 

19 : 4, The unity of time, ** It is important to notice that the 
three unities, in their historical significance, were the invention of 
French criticism. From this source, they were adopted for a 
time by English playwrights. At the present time the terms no 
longer have any meaning, save in the historical sense, when 
speaking of plays written under the influence of the old rules of 
criticism. No one pretends to regard them at the present day." 
Hennequin, The Art of Playivriting (i%qo)^ p. 89. 

19 : 8, should be proportioned, ** Stage time moves fast and 
slow according to the desire of the dramatist. Generally the 
supposed duration of time is about five or six times as long as 
the actual period occupied by the representation." Hennequin, 
p. 150. 

19 : 28, between the acts, '* Any period of time may be supposed 
to elapse between acts. If the period extends to several years, 
however, the play is really divided into two distinct parts. When 
the long interval comes after the first act, the latter is really no 
more than a prologue. Most frequently it comes just before the 
last act. The time assumed to pass during the other entr*actes 
should be as short as possible." Hennequin, p. 151. 

20 : 4, delivered by narration. This was the usage of Euripides. 
See Haigh, pp. 247-251. 

20 : 9, in sight of the goal. The ancient tragedy has been said 
to resemble the fifth act of a modern tragedy. See Haigh, pp. 
337-342. For an attempt to show the form which a Shakes- 
pearean tragedy {Macbeth) might have taken if written by a Greek 
tragedian, see Moulton, The Ancient Classical Drama, 

20: 10, the ancients. See Corneille, Disc, iii. 117. For 
changes of scene in Greek plays, see Haigh, p. 340. 

20 : 17, painted scenes. Had been used in masques in the time 
of Ben Jonson. See Soergel, Die englischen Maskenspiele (Halle 
diss., 1882), pp. 64-67. First used on the public stage by Dave- 
nant in 1656; see Siege of Rhodes in Index of Plays, 

20 : 22, the same town, Corneille, Disc. iii. 119. 

20 : 32, in the same place. Compare Neander's anecdote re- 
garding this practice, pp. 61-62. 
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21 : 7, la liaison des schtes. Frequently mentioned in the Dis- 
cours'. i. 42; ii. 83; iii. loi; iii. 114. Discussed at length in the 
Examen de la Suivante (Grands icrivains^ Corneille^ ii. 120-125). 

21 : 10, are known. More accurately, ** become known." 

21 : 12, the third unity. Intentionally or not, Dryden here 
illustrates the way in which, with adherents of the ** classical " 
theory of drama, the unities of time and place had overshadowed 
all other considerations. 

21:25, »'* ^'-f Discoveries, See Introduction, p. xxi., and 
Jonsons Timber, ed. Schelling, pp. 85-87. 

22 : I, says Corneille. See Disc, iii. 99. 

22 : 9, our modem plays. See Sidney's remarks in ^t Defense 
of Poesy on the defects of the drama of his own day (pp. 47-50 
in Professor Cook's edition). 

22 : 24, the half'Menander, ** Dimidiate Menander," 
Quoted by Suetonius, Vita Terent, 

23 : 27, wore their clothes, •• What Denham, with great 
felicity, said of Cowley, may be applied to him [Milton]. He 
wears the garb, but not the clothes, of the ancients." Macaulay, 
Milton, 3d 1. 

24 : 3, best and worst. Inverted order. 

24 : 28, makes forme, ** Helps me." Cf, Bacon, Essays ^ pp. 
I, 65, 128 (Wright's ed.). 

25 : II, audita visis, etc. " We praise what we hear of more 
willingly than what we see; we regard present actions with envy, 
past actions with wonder, and think ourselves injured by the one, 
but instructed by the other." Vel. Paterc. ii. 92. 

25 : 20, into acts. For the division of a tragedy into prologue, 
episodes, and exode, see Arist., Poetics xii. (probably an inter- 
polation). Greek tragedy was continuous. The number of acts, 
which had ranged from four to seven, was established as five in 
the fourth century B. c. See Haigh, p. 349. 

25 : 28, Protasis, etc. These terms are not in Aristotle. Be- 
sides the divisions mentioned in the previous note, he uses the 
terms 5^(rij and XjJ(rij {Introduction, p. xxv. and note). ** Epi- 
tazis " and ** Catastrophe " occur in Green's Menaphon ( Works, 
ed. Grosart, vi. 80); all four terms are used in Jonson's Magnetic 
Lady (1632) in the scenes introducing the several acts; when 
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and where they were first used, in the present sense, I do not 
know. 

26 : 12, dinouement. Comeille, Disc, iii. 104. 

26 : 25, neu brevior, etc. Horace, Ars, Poet. 189 : 

Neve minor neu sit quinto productior actu. 

" Let it [the play] be neither shorter nor longer than five acts." 
The earliest statement of five acts as the established number. 

27: i.jornadas. Comeille iii. 107. The regular term in the 
Spanish drama for acts, literally **days." Three had been the 
customary number. Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, 
vol. ii. ch. viii. (p. 64 in the ed. of 1863). 

27 : 10, rh iivBbi. A slip for b fwSos* Aristotle, vi. 7. 

27: II, Twp TfMTfii&Tbiv ffi^vBeais- **The arrangement of the 
material." Aristotle uses ffi^ffrcLais in this phrase (vi. 9; vii. i); 
he elsewhere speaks of r^iv a^vdeviv T7J9 KaWlcrris TpayifiSlas^ 
** the arrangement of the finest tragedy." 

27 : 13, tf late writer. Howard, in the Preface to Four New 
Plays (Arber, English Gamer iii. 496). 

27 : 14, from Thebes or Troy. For the subjects of Greek 
tragedy, see Haigh, Appendix ii. Aristotle mentions the 'Ai^f, 
''''The Flower'' of Agathon, as containing a fictitious story. 

27: 18, Greeklings. Jonson, Timber^ p. 80. 

27 : 21. CEdipus. In the CEdipus Tyr annus of Sophocles. 

27 : 31, good cheap. Originally a noun phrase meaning '* good 
market " (for the purchaser); then as a quasi adjective, " low- 
priced, cheap." The expressions "better cheap" and "best 
cheap " were also used. NED. , cheap ii. 6-9d. This is the 
origin of the MnE. adj. cheap. 

27 : 32, chapon bouilU. ** Boiled capon." 

28 : 2, the pleasure vanished. Eugenius proves too much 
when he shows that even the Greeks did not enjoy Greek plays. 

28: 12, fer opem. ** Help." Lucina was Juno's title as the 
goddess presiding over childbirth. The phrase occurs in Terence, 
Adelph. iii. 4, 41; Andria iii. i, 15. 

28 : 1 5 , prevent. * * Anticipate. " 

28 : 28, commonly a mute. ** He [Terence] is Extremely care- 
ful in the Behavior of his Women. Neither Glycerium in Andria^ 
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Pamphila in Eunuchus^ or Pamphila in Adelphi, Phanium in 
Phormio^ or Philumena in Hecyra^ have any share in Conversa- 
tion upon the Stage, such Freedom was then thought too much 
for the Reservedness of a Maiden-character. . . Mr. Dryden 
seems to refer to this Conduct in his Dramatick Poesie, He cen- 
sures the Romans for making Mutes of their single Women. 
This He calls the Breeding of the Old Elizabeth way^ which ivas 
for Maids to be seen and not to be heard. Under Favour the old 
Discipline would be very serviceable upon the Stage. As matters 
go, the Mutes are much to few. For certainly 'tis better to say 
nothing, than talk out of Character, and to ill purpose." Collier, 
Short View (1698), pp. 21-22. 

29 : 21, Scaliger. Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558). Italian 
classical scholar, author of Poetices libri vii (1561). 

29 : 22, two first acts. Compare, ** the two best,'* 69 : 16. 

29 : 25, one of his tragedies. The Suppliants (iKiriSes); 598- 
633. This observation is from Corneille, Disc. iii. 112. The 
scene is Eleusis, not Athens, and ^thra does not speak during 
the thirty-six lines. 

30 : 7, Cest bien employer^ etc. ** This is making good use 
of so short a time." Corneille says this of the incident in 
Euripides. 

30 : 14, go out together. Corneille, Disc, iii. loi. 

30 : 27, in the Eunuch. Corneille, Disc. iii. 102. 

31 : 26, revenge in Medea. Tyfo I^edeas are extant ; that by 
Euripides and that by Seneca. The escape here mentioned 
concludes the Medea of Euripides. The subject was treated by 
many dramatists. Ovid wrote a Medea, which has been lost. 
Corneille speaks of Medea's flying chariot, Disc. iii. 107. 

32 : 5, by the same person. Ion, in the fifth century B. c, 
wrote both (Haigh, p. 407). 

32:11, meddled with comedy. The Greek tragedians were 
accustomed to write ** satyric dramas," which were considered 
a separate species from comedy. Of these, the Cyclops of Eu- 
ripides has been preserved. The Alcesiis of Euripides is called 
by Haigh a tragi-comedy. 

32 : 31, Tandem ego^ etc. ** Shall I not do without her, if 
I must, even for three whole days?" Ten, Eun. ii. i, 17. 
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33 : 2, Hut ! universum^triduum. The point is in the ironical 
emphasis of universum : •* Ye gods, three whole entire days." 

33 : II, Sed proavi nostril etc. Hor., A. P. 270. Inaccurately 
quoted. Sed should be at, and stolide^ stulte. ** But our fore- 
fathers praised the measures and the wit of Plautus ; too indul- 
gently in both cases, not to say foolishly." 

33 : 18, Multa renascentur^ etc. Hon, A. P. 70. ** Many 
words will be revived that are now obsolete, and many will 
become obsolete that are now in esteem, if usage will have it so, 
in whose hands are the decrees and the law and the criterions of 
speech." Nunc^ in the first line, should he jam. 

33:26, Mistaque ridenti, etc, Verg., Eel. iv. 20. '* [The 
earth] will send forth colocasiums mingled with the smiling 
acanthus." 

33 : 29, Mirantur et unda, etc. ^n. vi. 91. ** Marvel the 
waves and marvels the unaccustomed wood at the shields of men, 
flashing afar, and the painted vessels to float upon the stream." 

34 : 3, Si verba, etc. Ovid, Met. i. 175. ** [Which], if a bold 
phrase be permitted, let me not fear to call the Palace of the 
loftiest heaven." The original has verbis , timeam, magni, for 
verbo, nietuam, summi. 

34 : 7, et longas, etc. Ovid, Met. i. 561. ** And the Capitol 
shall see long processions." The common reading has longa and 
pompcB : *• Long processions shall visit the Capitol." 

34 : 21, Dr. Donne's. John Donne (1573-1626), satirist and 
** metaphysical " poet. Dean of St. Paul's. 

34 : 27, Had Cain been Scot. Cleveland, The Rebel Scot 63-64. 

34 : 2g, Si sic omnia, etc. ** If he had said all like this." 
Juvenal, Sat. x. 123. 

35 : I, For beauty, etc. Cleveland, To Prince Rupert 39-40. 
** White-powder" is arsenic. 

35 : 22, Omne genus, etc. ** In dignity tragedy surpasses every 
kind of writing." Ovid, Tristia ii. 381. 

35 ' 25, of Myrrha, of Caunus and Biblis. Ovid, Met. x. 298- 
559; ix. 417-664. Also written Byblis. 

36 : 18, anima mea, etc. '* My soul ! my life! my life and 
soul ! " Juvenal, Sat. vi. 195. 

37: 15, Sum pius, etc. *'I am the good ^neas, renowned 
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on high by fame." Crites patches together the first half of 
Verg., ^n, i. 378, and the second half of the next line. 

37 • ^7» f(^nfaron or Hector. A fanfaron is a braggart. 
Hector, as a typical bully, must have figured in earlier popular 
drama. 

37 : 26, si foret hoc, etc. *' If he had happened to fall into this 
nge of ours." Hor., Sat. x. 68. 

38 : 3, quos Libit itta sacravit. ** Whom Libitina has hal- 
lowed." Hor., Epist. ii. i. 49, which has, however, quod instead 
of quos. Libitina was a go'ddess of death. 

39 : 2, bad Englishmen. An allusion to the Rebellion and the 
Commonwealth. 

39 '- 3» "^ho were only capable. Observe the omission of 
Shakespeare's name. Beaumont died in 161 5-16, Fletcher in 
1625, Ben Jonson in 1637. 

39 : 24, meant by Aristotle. Arist., A. P.n. \\ Corneille, Disc, 
iii. III. 

40 : 16, Montagues and Capulets. From Romeo and Juliet. 
40 : 20, the English tragi-comedy. Sidney {^Defence of Poesy, 

ed. Cook, p. 50) was the first to censure the mixture of tragic 
and comic elements in the Elizabethan drama. 

40 : 25, Bedlam. The word comes from the fact that the 
Hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, in London, originally a 
priory, has been from the fifteenth century a hospital for lunatics. 
Originally in Bishopsgate, but twice removed since the date of 
Dryden's first writing. (NED., Bedlam.) 

40: 30, the Red Bull. A theatre in St. John Street, demol- 
ished shortly after the Restoration. Dryden speaks as if it had 
been used for bearbaiting as well as for theatrical performances. 

40 : 32, Atque ursum, etc. ** And they call for the bear and 
the boxers in the middle of the lyrics." Hor., Epist. ii. i. 185 : 

Si discordet eques, media inter carmina poscunt 
Aut ursum aut pugiles. 

41 : I, The end of tragedies. For Aristotle's words, see Intr. , p. 
xviii. 

41 : 16, Ex noto, etc, Hor., A, P. 240. *'I shall achieve a 
[successful] poem, based on familiar matter," 
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41 : 24, Atque ita meniitur^ etc. '* And he constructs his 
fable thus, and thus mingles false with true, that the beginning 
may accord with the middle, and the middle with the end." Hor., 
A. P. 151. 

41 : 31, the story has left the success, *• History has left the 
result, or issue." 

42 : 25, Quodcunque^ etc, ** Whatever you show me thus, 

I disbelieve and hate." Hon, A. P, 188. \ 

42 : 28, rd irviM, etc. ** True things," ** things like the true." 
Hesiod, Theog. 27. "And for the authentical truth of either 
person or action, who (worth the respecting) will expect it in a 
poem, whose subject is not truth, but things like truth ? " Chap- 
man, dedication to The Revenge of Bussy D'Ambois (161 3). 

43 : 16, plays of Calderon, Pedro Calderon de la Barca (1600- 
168 1), author of some hundred dramas and some seventy autos^ or 
allegorical plays. The following plays have been said to be 
adaptations from Calderon : two lost plays by George Digby, 
Earl of Bristol, performed between 1662 and 1665 : ' Tis Better 
than it PVas, and IVorse and IVorse {T>o>NnQs, Roscius Anglicanus^ 
p. 26), versions of Mejor esta que estaba^ and Peor esta que estaba, 
and his Elvira, or the Worst not Always True (1667), from No 
siempre lo peor es cierto (Ticknor, Span. Lit., vol. ii. p. 392, note 
i) ; Sir Samuel Tuke's Adventures of Five Hours (1663), so 
stated in the author s Preface to the Third Edition ; Dryden's 
An Evenings Love, or the Mock Astrologer (acted, 1668 ; pub- 
lished, 1671), from El astrologo fingido through Thomas Cor- 
neille's Z<?/««/ a j/r<7/(0'^«^ (Ticknor, ii. p. 392, note 2); The Two 
Noble Ladies and the Converted Conjuror (n. d.; Hazlitt, PCM,, 
p. 241); and the first of Three Comedies, translated from the 
Spanish (Ticknor ii. p. 393, note 5.) The reader must take 
these identifications for what they are worth. They are not in a 
form to be easily verified. In two the English play is lost; in 
two inaccessible. In three the name of the Spanish play is not 
offered. 

43 : 32, oleo, ** A mixture ; " also written olio, oglio. From 
Spanish olla podrida, a dish of meat and vegetables stewed together. 

44 : 3, Golias, Such a subject as might have been taken for a 
miracle-play, though none on this subject exists in English. 
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45 • 9» protatic persons. This observation is from Corneille 
(Disc, i. 47), who mentions Sosia in the Andria^ and Davusin the 
Phormio^ as examples. According to him, they are introduced 
merely to listen to explanations intended for the audience. 

45 • 23, on that rock, " I should judge him to have little com- 
mand of English, whom the necessity of a rhyme should force 
upon this rock." Preface to The Rival Ladies. On the place of 
narration in the drama, see Hennequin, pp. 99-108. 

47 : 14, philosophers say of motion, A partial statement of 
** Newton's first law." 

47 : 26, Corneille says. Disc, iii. 100. 

48 : 12, Segnius irritant, etc. ** Things heard make a feebler 
impression than things seen." Hor,, A. P, 180. 

48 : 15, Non tamen, etc, ** You will not bring upon the stage 
matters proper to perform behind the scenes, and you will keep 
from sight many things which presently the actor will narrate." 
Hor., A. P, 182. 

48 : 19, Nee pueros, etc, ** Nor should Medea slay her chil- 
dren in the presence of the public, or Procne be turned into a 
bird, or Cadmus into a snake." Hon, A. P. 185 and 187. Hor- 
ace has ne, not nee. Dryden omits the line referring to Atreus. 

49: 28, end with a conversion. Corneille, Disc. i. 28; iii. 105. 

50 : 32, says Corneille. Disc. iii. 112. 

51 : 19, Sed ut primo^ etc. ** But just as at first we are in- 
spired to emulate those whom we consider eminent, so, when we 
despair o£ either surpassing or equaling them, our zeal diminishes 
with our hope ; it ceases to pursue what it cannot overtake. 
Abandoning what offers no chance of distinction , we seek a new 
field of effort." Vel. Paterc. i. 17. Dryden omits after desinit, 
et velut occupatam relinquens materiam, quarit novam : ** and, as 
if giving up a theme already appropriated, seeks a new one. " 

52 : 21, passable humours. See 70, 15-16. 
52: 31, tells you himself. Disc. i. 27. 

53 : 4. the younger Corneille, Thomas Corneille (1625-1709), 
author of forty-two dramas. Next to his brother Pierre and to 
Racine, the most prominent tragic writer of his time. 

53 : 5. Quinault, Philippe Quinault (1635-88), poet and 
4r&matii»t. 
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55 • 7» pri^^fn mobile. The tenth and outermost of the con- 
centric spheres of the Ptolemaic cosmogony, intended to explain 
the daily apparent revolution of the heavens about the earth. 
The same as the *' first mover," line 13, below. 

55 • 24, co-ordination, '* Lack of proper subordination." 

56 : 18, by the hour-glass. In the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, after the Reformation in England, sermons of an hour's 
length came to be customary, and an hour-glass was commonly 
set in a stand on the pulpit. The hour-glass is shown in Ho- 
garth's picture of the Sleeping Congregation, The subject has 
been frequently discussed in Notes and Queries, In series iv. 
vol. i. passim^ are mentioned several instances of the old iron 
stands still preserved, and in series vi. vol. vii. p. 511, are given 
some anecdotes of preachers who, when the sand had run 
through, turned the glass back again, and continued for a second 
hour. 

58 : 20, excellent fifth act. ** Ben Johnson^ s Fox is clearly 
against Mr. Dryden. And here I have his own Confession for 
proof. He declares the Poets end in this Play was the Punish- 
ment of Vice, and the Reward of Virtue. Ben was forced to 
strain for this piece of Justice, and break through the Unity of 
Design. This Mr. Dryden remarks upon him : However he is 
pleased to commend the Performance, and calls it an excellent 
Fifth Act.'' Collier, Short Vie7u, p. 153. 

60 : 5, severity in his judgment. The passage intended can 
only be the Prologue (161 6) to Every Man in his Humour^ in 
which Jonson declares he will not purchase the delight of the 
audience 

At such a rate 
As, for it, he himself must justly hate : 
To make a child, now swadled, to proceede 
Man, and then shoote up, in one bearde, and weede, 
Past threescore years : or, with three rustic swords, 
And help of some few foot-and-half-foote words. 
Fight over Yorke^ and Lancasters long jarres : 
And in the tyring-house bring wounds, to scarres. 
He rather prayes, you will be pleas'd to see 
One such, to-day as other playes should be ; 
Where neither Chorus wafts you ore the seas ; 
Nor creaking throne comes downe the boys to please. 
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The plays of Shakespeare alluded to are (i) Winter's Tale, (z) 
Henry VI,, (3) Henry V,, (4) the masques in Cymbeline aiid 
The Tempest, (Ingleby, Shakespeare^ s Centurie of Prayse, 2d 
ed., 1879, P- "8.) 

60 : 23, Comeille*s words. Disc. iii. 122. 

tl i^it one o/theirnewest plays. Unidentified. 

63 : 10, borrowed nothing from them. Not true in .1668, still 
less in 1684. Dryden. Wycherley, Shadwell, Crowne, Otway, 
Lacy, Mrs. Philips, Ravenscroft, and others, produced adapta- 
tions from Corneille, Racine, Scarron, and especially Moliere. 
Cf. Beljame, pp. 58-59, and Genest, vol. \. passim. 

63 : 17, our old comedies, *' For comedy, however nearljr 
verging on the tragical, the rhyme doggerel or the ballad metre 
was used. The introduction of prose by Gascoigne and Lyly was 
decidedly an innovation. *' Fleay, History of the London Stage, 
V' I3(i559~86). See, for instance, Ralph Roister Doister {ht" 
fore 1 551) and Gammer Gurton's Needle (printed 1575) in Manly, 
Specimens of the Pre- Shakespearean Drama, vol. ii. Gascoigne's 
Supposes, a comedy from the Italian, was acted in 1566. Two of 
Lyly's comedies in prose were printed in 1584. The metre of the 
rhyming plays is not at all like the French Alexandrines. 

63 : 20, in Shakespeare. Chiefly in the early plays, as Love*s 
Labour's Lost, The Comedy of Etrors, Romeo and Juliet, 

63 : 29, commending Fletcher's pastoral. In Underwoods xiv. 
To Mr. John Fletcher, upon his Faithful Shepherdess: 

The wise and many-headed bench that sits 
Upon the life and death of plays and wits 

.... had, before 
They saw it half, damned the whole play and more : 
Their motives were, since it had not to do 
With vices, which they looked for and came to. 
I . . . . 

Do crown thy murdered poem : which shall rise 
A glorified work to time, when fire 
Or moths shall eat what all these fools admire. 

Other friends of Fletcher wrote similar testimonies, which were 
prefixed in the published copy. 
$4 ; 33, ^^^amen, Obs. in this sen9«. This is tbc Utle that 
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Corneille gave to his critical dissertations on his own plays But 
the word had been nsed in English as early as 1606 (NED.). 
65:21, clenches. See note ZO: 17. 

65 : 26, Quantum Icnta^ etc, ** As much as the cypresses are 
wont [to be conspicuous for their height] among the pliant 
viburnums/' Verg., Ect, i. 26. 

65:27, Mr. Hales of Eaton. John Hales (1584-1656). 
Dryden was the first to publish this renistrk, of which other ver- 
sions may be found in the Centurie of Prayse^ 2d fed. , pp. 198-99. 
The remark is there assigned to ** before 1633." 

66 : 5, set our Shakespeare far above him. Hardly proved by 
the citations from Suckling in the Centurie of Prayse^ but Dryden 
may have known of such a tradition. 

' 66 : 14, he had for him. Personal pronouns confused. 

• 66 : IS, /^ verses he writ. Epigram Iv. To Francis Beau- 

mont : 

How do I love thee, Beaumont, and thy Muse, 
That unto me dost such religion use ! 
How do I fear myself, that am not worth 
The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth ! 
At once thou mak'st me happy, and unmak'st ; 
And giving largely to me, more thou tak'st ! 
What fate is mine, that so itself bereaves ? 
What art is thine, that so itself deceives ? 
When even there, where most thou praisest me. 
For writing better, I must envy thee. 

There are also, in Underwoods (xiii.) some lines On the Honoured 
Poems of his Honoured Friend^ Sir John Beaumont^ Baronet, in 
which he declares 

Beaumont's book to be 
The bound, and frontier of our poetry. 

66 : 19, reported of Ben Jonson. Probably with truth, but the 
earlier plays, if any, have been lost. 

67 : 13, his last plays. The Staple of News (1625), The New 
Inn (1629-30), The Magnetic Lady ( 1632), and The Tale of a Tub 
(1633), were comparative failures. It was on the cold reception 
of The New Inn that Jonson wrote the Ode {to Himself), begin- 
jiing, *' Come, leave the. loathed stage/' 
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67 : 29, mechanic people. ** Artisans"; here apparently includ- 
ing tradesmen. 

69 : 16, the two best. See note to 29 : 22. 

71:1, rh 7cXoibv. ''The comic element"; the same as 
ridiculum, line 27, below. 

71 : 6, Socrates, In the Clouds (423 B. c.) of Aristophanes. 
Neander is wrong in explaining the effect of this play as due to 
the contrast between the real and the stage Socrates. This would 
be praise in the form of irony. The effect of caricature depends 
upon the supposed resemblance. The passage seems to be based 
on one in the Discoveries ( Timber, cd. Schelling, pp. 82-83). 

71 : 14, ffio%. " The actual objects of aesthetic imitation are 
threefold — -^^i?, ird^iy, irpd^ets. By ^B-f\ are meant the character- 
istic moral qualities, the permanent dispositions of the mind, 
which reveal a certain condition of the will ; ird^iy denotes the 
more transient emotions, the passing moods of feeling ; irpd^eif 
are actions in their proper and inward sense." Butcher, Aris- 
totle's Theory, p. 116. 

71 : 21, ex homine^ etc, ** You would call him the son of the 
man ; " 1. ^., "a chip of the old block." 

73 : 13, Creditur^ ex medio , etc, *' Comedy, because it draws its 
material from the middle station of life, is believed to involve the 
least toil, but it involves as much more labor as it receives less 
indulgence." Hor., Epist, ii. i. 168. 

73 : 20, Comeille has laid down. Disc, iii. 116. Corneille 
writes that he has succeeded in four plays : Horace^ Rodogune, 
Androm^de, Don Sane he, 

74 : 5, coup de maitre. *' Master-stroke." 

75 • 4» draws out his men. The modem term is *' develops." 

75 : 29, these seven years. Probably a slip iox five (1660-65). 

76 : 4, Ubi plurot etc, ** When a poem has many beauties, 
I shall not be offended by a few blemishes." Hor., A, P. q/o. 

76 : 12, vivorum ut, etc. ** A right estimate of living persons 
is difficult, in proportion as our admiration of them is great." 
Source not found. 

77 • 12, the late plague. An anachronism. The Great Plague 
was in the year in which this conversation is laid, and did not 
reach its height until August and September. But there ha4 
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been scarcely a year since the beginning of the century in which 
London had been entirely free from the Plague ; and in 1603, 
1625, 1636, 1647, the victims had been numbered by the 
thousands. 

78 : 3, Etiam favente, etc. *' Even though I favored you, you 
are conquered, Laberius." The actual words (Cic, ad Ait, xii. 
18) were 

Favente tibi me victus, Laberi, es a Syro. 

Laberius, a Roman knight and a writer of Mimes, was made by 
Caesar to appear in public competition against Publilius Syrus, an 
enfranchised slave, with the result indicated. Laberius expressed 
his resentment at the indignity in a prologue, preserved in 
Macrob., Sat. ii. 7. 

78 : 22, says Aristotle. See the Poetics iv. 14. 

79 : 13, Arcades omnes^ etc. ** Arcadians all, ready both to 
sing and to reply." Verg., Eel. vii. 4. Omnes should be ambo, 
" both." 

79 ; 22, ars est^ etc. ** It is art to conceal art." ** An non hoc 
ipse docuit Cicero, caput artis esse dissimulare artem? Friget 
enim^ et fide carets ac velut insidiosa timetur oratio qua significa- 
tionem artis dedit.** Erasmus, Dialogus Ciceronianus (Opera, 
Leyden, 1703 ; i. 985 C). 

79 : 15, quicquid conabar^ etc. ** Whatever I tried to say [, was 
verse];" — versus erat. Ovid, Tristia iv. lo. 26, where the usual 
reading is, **^/ quod tentabam" etc. Dryden's version agrees 
with that of Sidney; Defence ^ ed. Cook, p. 47. 

80 : 10, Thus, you see, etc. Professor Arber (English Garner 
iii. 560) says : ** ? The second exception left out here by the 
Author. See p. 499 [op. «/.]. There is clearly a gap in the 
Argument." I do not understand his point. 

80 : 29, Nescivit, etc. ** He knew not how to leave off what 
had come to a good end." M. Seneca, Controv. xxviii. 17, of 
Ovid, Met. xiii. 503-05. The original reads nescit, 

80 : 32, Omnia pontus, etc. Ovid, Met. i. 292. 

81 : 22, both to that person. So in both first and second edi- 
tions. Apparently the words, ** to you and," should be inserted 
after ** both/' 
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83 ' I0» prtvAil himielf, ** Avail himself" ; Fr. se pr^aloir, 

83 : 26, perpetuoy etc. ** Flow with steady stream." 

84 : 20, measure alone. The metrical and linguistic views 
expressed in this passage are obsolete. The essential quality of 
verse is rhythm. All language is rhythmic : verse differs from 
prose in that the rhythm is artistically made to conform to a sys- 
tem consciously adopted by the poet and of a kind to be de- 
tected and comprehended by the hearer. The rhythm of verse 
is thus a succession of accented and unaccented sounds, arranged 
according to a system, grouped in units (lines) which the hearer 
can recognize and appreciate. Accent, as here understood, is to 
be defined as the combined effect of differences of stress, pitch, 
and quantity. Whichever of these three elements predominates 
will determine the quality of the accent, and thus of the rhythm 
and verse, but all three are always present together. In classical 
Greek and Latin verse the rhythm was mainly one of quantity. 
This was succeeded by verse based on stress, because differences 
of stress had come to be more conspicuous than differences of 
quantity, in the pronunciation of both languages. Rhyme was 
not unknown to classical Latin as an occasional ornament to 
verse. In mediaeval times its popularity increased, until it finally 
became the regular accompaniment of versification in all lan- 
guages of the Latin stock. It was also not unknown to later 
Old English verse. But its introduction into England, as a regu- 
lar accompaniment of verse, followed the Norman Conquest. 
English dramatic blank verse, a development of the sixteenth 
century (note to 85 : 12), was for a while supplanted on the stage 
by rhyme, in accordance with the French taste of Charles II. and 
his court. 

84 : 25, new languages. With the dismemberment of the 
Roman empire, the Latin language, as spoken in Rome and in the 
provinces, developed into dialects which ultimately became so 
unlike as to take rank as separate languages : Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, Rhseto-romanic, Proven9al. 
(The picking up of a certain number of words from the Germans 
and Celts, which accompanied this process, is comparatively 
unimportant.) English, on the other hand, is a purely Ger- 
manic latiguage, which, constantly undergoing change, has been 
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spoken continuously by the Anglo-Saxon ** wee ** since its mem- 
bers landed on the shores of Great Britain in the fifth century. 
English has from time to time picked up single words of ulti- 
mately Latin origin, but this process, though in the course of 
centuries it has led to an enormous accumulation, is secondary in 
importance to the Germanic origin of the language. 

84 : 30, that of the conquerors. Quite the contrary. The Ger- 
manic nations employed a system of versification based upon 
alliteration and accent (in which stress was most important, but 
quantity was also a factor). See, for instance, the account of 0£. 
metre in ^right's Anglo-Saxon Reader. A well-known modem 
imitation is that by Wagner, in the books of Der Ring des 
Nibelung, This system the Germanic nations abandoned, one 
by one, for rhyme, under the influence of French models, as in 
England, or of the rhyming Latin hymns of the Church, as in 
Germany. 

84 : 32, the eastern people. To this sentence Dryden adds (in 
the text) the note : Vid, Dan. his Defence of Rhyme. The work 
intended is A Defence of Rhyme, Against a Pamphlet entituled : 
Observations in the Art of English Poesie : Wherein is demons- 
triuely prooued that Ryme is the fittest harmonic of tvords that 
comports with our language^ by Samuel Daniel (1607). reprinted 
by Dr. Grosart in his edition of Daniel, vol. iv., pp. 20-67(1896). 
Daniel says (p. 39), '* And so naturall a melodic is it [rhyme], 
and so universall, as it seemes to be generally borne with all the 
Nations of the world, as an hereditare eloquence proper to all 
mankinde . . . Georgieuez de Turcarum moribus, hath an exam- 
ple of the Turkish Rymes iust of the measure of our verse of 
eleuen syllables, in feminine Ryme: never begotten I am pei- 
s waded by any example in Europe, but borne no doubt in 
Scythia, and brought over Caucasus and Mount Taurus. The 
Sclauonian and Arabian tongues acquaint a great part of Asia 
and Affrigue with it." The reader has learned from the previous 
note that rhyme in western Europe is of entirely independent 
origin. 

85 : 10, they be dissyllables. Not a rule, but a common ten- 
dency of modern English versification, first mentioned by Gas- 
coigne in Certayne Notes of Instruction, § 4 (1575), reprinted by 
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Arber in English Reprints, No. ii (1868, 1895). On the other 
hand, must be noted : (a) the frequent appearance of trisyllabic 
feet in iambic and trochaic verse, especially in iambic pentameter 
blank verse; (b) entire poems in rhymed anapests and dactyls, 
from Elizabethan lyrics to Hood's Bridge of Sighs and Brown- 
ing's Saul ; (c) English dactylic hexameters, in imitation of 
classical models, first attempted by the Elizabethans, and revived 
in the present century by Longfellow, Clough, and Kingsley, 
Dryden himself wrote anapestic measure; for example, the Song in 
The Conquest of Grenada, Part I. iv. 2, beginning : 

Wherever I am, and whatever I do. 
My Phyllis is still in my mind. 

85 : 12, obliged to rhyme, English blank verse was modeled 
upon the versi sciolii (see next note) of Italy. It was first used 
by Lord Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (1516?-! 547) in transla- 
tions from the yEneid. First put upon the private stage by Sack- 
ville and Norton, in the play of Gorbodue {1 $61), and upon the 
public stage by Marlowe in his Tamburlaine (about 1 587), it be- 
came the acknowledged metre of the English drama. The vogue 
of rhyme upoi) the stage was temporary; Dryden wrote his All for 
Love in blank verse in 1677-78, Otway his Venice Preserved in 
1682, and Addison his Cato in 1713. At the time Dryden was 
writing this Essay, Milton was creating a new blank verse in the 
Paradise Lost. 

85 : 12, Spanish, French, etc. Blank verse has, at one time or 
another, been attempted in most European languages, in imitation 
of the unrhymed verse of the Greeks and Romans, or of English 
blank verse. Here need only be mentioned the Italian eleven- 
syllabled versi sciolii, ** verses freed [from rhyme]," introduced in 
the sixteenth century by Giovan Giorgio Trissino (1478-15 50), in 
his drama Sofonisba and his epic poem Italia liberata dai Goti, 
and subsequently common on the stage and in didactic poems. 

85 '- 16, sermo pedestris . ** Prose." 

85 * 20, those advantages. The writers of rhyming drama were 
not long in discovering the monotony of the heroic couplet. This 
monotony they undertook to relieve in various ways, some of 
which Dryden here mentions. They inserted ** blank'' half lines: 
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You force me in my being to remain, 

To make me last and keep me fresh for pain. 

When all my joys are gone. 

What cause can I for living longer give, 

But a dull, lazy habitude to live ? 

—C,ofG,l,y,sc,2. 

They '* nm the sense into another line " : 

My hopeful fortunes lost ! and, what's above 
All I can name or think, my ruined love. 

They introduced Alexandrines and heptameter verses (printed 
sometimes as two lines), and triplets. 

85 • 35, the Pindaric way. The odes of Pindar are made up 
of groups of three stanzas. In each group of three, the first two, 
called the Strophe and the Antistrophe, are alike in form; the 
third, called the Epode, is different. This structure is continued 
through the ode. A few are written in Strophes alone. The 
Pindaric ode with its triple division has been frequently imitated 
in English: famous examples are Ben Jonson's Pindaric Ode in 
Underwoods^ and Gray's Bard and Progress of Poesy, But 
Cowley, in his Pindarique Odes (1656), introduced a new fashion. 
For him (as for Dryden) the ** Pindaric way" consisted in stanzas 
of no determinate form, with lines of no prescribed length, and 
with the rhymes irregularly disposed. This form had a long 
vogue in English, from Dryden's Song for St, Cecilia* s Day (1687) 
and Alexander's Feast (1697), to Wordsworth's Intimations of 
Immortality (1803-6) and Tennyson's Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington (1850). 

87 : 6. envy, " Dislike." 

87 : 24, tentanda^ etc, ** I must direct my course where I can 
raise myself from the ground." Verg., Georg, iii. 9. Possum 
should hepossim, 

88 : 9, Hopkins and Sternhold's psalms. The greater part of 
the "Old Version" (first published complete in 1569) was by 
Thomas Stemhold (d. 1549) and John Hopkins (d. 1570). See 
Encycl, Brit,, article Hymns, 

88 : 10, Sandys, George Sandys (15 78-1644), author of Para- 
phrases upon the Psalms (1636) and of a translation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses (1621). 
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88 : 14, Est uH, eU, " Sometimes the mob judges rightly, 
sometimes it errs." Inaccurately for: 

Interdum vulgus rectum videt; est ubi peccat. 

—Hor., Epist, II. i. ^. 

89 : 19, Indignatur, ett. ** The feast of Thyestes refuses to be 
related in commonplace verses, of a style suitable for comedy." 
Hor., A. P, 90. 

89 : 22, Effutire, etc. " Tragedy, not fitted to babble trivial 
verses." Hor., A, P. 231. 

89 : 23, acknowledged to be toe low. Alluding to Howard's 
words: '* In the general, they [blank verse and rhyme] are both 
proper: that is, one for a Play; the other for a Poem or Copy of 
Verses: as Blank Verse being as much too low for one; as Rhyme 
is unnatural for the other." Preface ^ in Arber*s English 
Garner iii. 498. The reader will recall Milton's prefatory note 
to Paradise Lost : " This neglect then of rime so little is to be 
taken for a defect, though it may seem so perhaps to vulgar 
readers, that it rather is to be esteemed an example set, the first in 
English, of ancient liberty recovered to heroic poem from the 
troublesome and modem bondage of riming." 

89 : 26, by Aristotle, In the Poetics xxvi. 1-7. 

91 : 31, quidlibet audendi, " Of daring anything and every- 
thing." 

92 : 2, Musas colere^ etc, ** To cultivate sterner Muses." 

93: 28, the IVater-poeCs rhymes, John Taylor (1580-1654), a 
voluminous ** doggerel bard," who had been a Thames waterman. 
His works have been reprinted by the Spenser Society in six vol- 
umes (1869, 1870-78). 

93 • 33» Delectus verborum, etc, ** The choice of words is the 
foundation of eloquence." Caesar, De Analogia (a lost work, 
quoted in Cicero, Brutus^ 72). 

94 : 7, Reserate^ etc, Seneca, Hippolytus^ 863. 

94 : 30, [x/ff//]. The first edition reads '' sense " ; the second, 
** scene." 

97 • 7» Somerset stairs. One of the stairwa3rs that formerly led 
from the Strand to the Thames, for the convenience of those in- 
tending to be conveyed by boat. This one was so called from 
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being beside Somerset House; not the present building, but the 
palace built by the Lord Protector Somerset. 

97 : 13, crowd of French people. There was no definite French 
"quarter" in this neighborhood, but the king's fondness for 
French ways was accountable for the presence in London of a 
number of French followers. 

97 : 17, Piazze. Apparently a cc^onnade in front of old Somer- 
set House. 



A DEFENCE OF AN ESSAY OF DRAMATIC POESY. 

98 : 14, But while /, etc. ** In the following extract from the 
opening of Dryden's Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy ^ the 
poet, by ironic praise and mock self-depreciation, succeeds in 
making a reader feel the probable incompetence of his opponent 
and his own fitness for the work criticised — purely persuasive 
work: — * But while I was thus employed [etc., to 99:26]*," 
Baker, The Principles of Argumentation^^. 290(1895). 

98 : 18, observations and animadversions. See Introduction^ p. 
xxviii.-xxxi. 

99: 15, an infant Dymock. Sir John Dymoke (d. 1381) was 
champion at the coronation of Richard II., by right of his tenure 
of the manor of Scrivelsby, Lincolnshire, through his wife's de- 
scent from the family of Marmion. The office of champion 
remained in the Dymoke family continuously thereafter. The 
last appearance of a champion was at the coronation of George 
IV. (182 1 ) in the person of Henry Dymoke. *' According to ex- 
tant directions issued by Henry VI. to Philip Dymoke, the cham- 
pion at the time of the coronation received from the keeper of the 
royal wardrobe a rich accoutrement, which formed part of the 
perquisites of the office. . . It was the champion's duty to ride 
on his horse into Westminster Hall at the beginning of the coro- 
nation banquet, and three times to formally challenge to combat 
any person who disputed the sovereign's title. The champion 
flung his gauntlet down as soon as the herald had announced the 
challenge. . . When the champion took the gauntlet up for the 
third time, the sovereign drank to him from a golden cup, which 
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was afterwards handed to the champion, who drank to his sov- 
ereign, and became the owner of the cup." DJVB,, article 
Dymoke. 

99 : 22, the philosopher, Favorinus. The story is told by 
Bacon in his Apophthegms^ § 216. ** There was a philosopher 
that disputed with the emperor Adrian, and did it but weakly. 
One of his friends that stood by, afterwards said unto him, ' Me- 
thinks you were not like yourself last day, in argument with the 
emperor; I could have answered better myself.' * Why,' said the 
philosopher, * would you have me contend with him that commands 
thirty legions?' " The source is iElius Spartianus, Life of 
Hadrian, § 15. 

99 : 32, having so much altered, Misrelated participle. The 
subject of the participial phrase is not the subject of the principal 
clause. 

XOI : 9, gratis dictum. ** Said without need." 

102 '. ^, if it cause delight. ** The Aristotelian doctrine as it has 
been handed down to modern times has again in this instance often 
taken the tinge of Roman thought, and been made to combine in 
equal measure the utile with the dulce. Sir Philip Sidney, for ex- 
ample, who in his Apology for Poetry repeatedly states that the 
end of poetry is ' delightful teaching,* or * to teach and to delight,' 
has no suspicion that he is following the Ars Poetica of Horace 
rather than that of Aristotle. The view of Sidney was that of the 
Elizabethan age in general. It was a new departure when Dryden 
wrote in the spirit of Aristotle: * I am satisfied [etc., to the end 
of the sentence].* " Butcher, Aristotle* s Theory of Poetry, pp. 
221-22. 

103 : 7, utpictura, etc. * ' Poetry will be like a painting. One is 
best in a dim light, another in a strong light, not afraid of the 
harsh decision of a critic. And she omits what she is certain 
could not be charming if treated." A cento from Hor., A. P. 
362, 364-65, 149-50. The erit properly belongs to the clause 
which Dryden omits, and the subject of desperat and relinquit is, 
in the original, not '* poetry," but ** Homer." 

103 : 24, an excellent lazar. A lazar is a hospital, so called from 
the story of Lazarus, Luke xvi. There is, and was then, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital in Smithfield, where the Fair was held, 
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but this does not make the point cleat, tt is possible tbai 
*' lazar *' is a misprint of the original edition; perhaps for bazar, 

Z04 : 30, For I confess, etc. The reader will recall Scott's lines 
in Marmion r 

And Dryden, in immortal strain^ 
Had raised the Table Round agaiiii 
But that a ribald king and court 
Bade him toil on, to make them sport 
Demanded for their niggard pay, 
Fit for their souls, a looser lay, 
Licentious satire, song, and play; 
The world defrauded of the high design, 
Profaned the God-given strength, and marr'd the lofty line. 
—Introduction to Canto I. 277-2SS. 

106: 22, barach. ^'^'J, bdrak, ** to kneel"; by implication 
**to bless"; by euphemism, ** to curse." Strong, Exhaustivt 
* Concordance (\^^^\ Hebrew Diet. 1288. 

108 : 21, the corruption of a poet. Dry den improved the 
phrase later; ** The corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
critic " (Dedication of the Third Miscellany: Works xii. 55). 
The allusion is to the ancient belief in the spontaneous generation 
of insects in decaying carcases. See, for example, Verg., Georg, 
IV. 538-55. 

108: 24, ubi. ** Where." 

108 : 24, nullos habit ura, etc. ** With no prospect of cele- 
brating Triumphs." Lucan, Phars. i. 12. Triumphs were 
granted for victories over foreign nations. 

109 : 5, Sancho Panza*s doctor. See Don Quixote, Part II. 
ch. 47. 

no : 6, my Lord L, Identified by Malone as John Maitland, 
Earl, afterwards Duke, of Lauderdale (1616-82), Secretary of 
State in Scotland from 1661, and one of the famous '* Cabal." 
He was notorious as a libertine and man of pleasure. " Come- 
dies " is to be taken only in a metaphorical sense. 

110 : 8, ch}re entihe. ** Entire feast;" cf Eng. ** cheer." 
110 : 9, / rather guess. This is almost the modern ** Ameri- 
canism," which, like many others, was good English in the seven- 
teenth century and earlier. 
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III : 19! Ficta voluptatis^ etc. ** Let creations intended to 
give pleasure be very close to reality." Hor., A, P. 338. 

Ill : 30, Birkenhead. Sir John Birkenhead, or Berkenhead 
(1616-1679), the principal author of the Mercurius Aulicus^ a 
newspaper published in the interest of the King's party during 
the Civil War ; also known as a satirical poet. 

1X2 : 21, Zr^ d' dp'. eU. *' He stood beneath the shield of 
Ajax, son of Telamon." Iliad viii. 267. 

1x5 : 2, Royal Society. Incorporated in 1662, founded two or 
three years before. The full title is The Royal Society of Lon- 
don for Improving Natural Knowledge. 

115 : 28, compurgator. In OE. times, a person accused of a 
crime could clear himself by compurgation ; that is, by swearing 
to his own innocence and producing twelve persons who, having 
heard his oath, swore that they believed him. Compurgation was 
formally abolished in 1166, under Henry II., by the Assize of 
Clarendon. 

11%\ 2<i^ chocqu'd. So in original; both ** shocked" and 
*' choked " have been given in the editions. 

XX9 : 24, from Rome into Tuscany. In the fifth act of Cati- 
line scenes I and 5 are laid in Etruria (Tuscany), the others in 
Rome. 

X2X : 21, Philip the Third. King of Spain, 1599-1621. The 
Duke of Lerma's period of prosperity began in 1599, when he was 
made principal minister, and ended in 16 18, when he was ban- 
ished from court. 

X22 : 6, V. page 44, Printed in the text, but the equivalent of 
a modern footnote. 

123 : 28, petitio principii. *' Begging the question." 

X24 : 12, the School. The philosophers of the Middle Ages. 

124: 18, ex parte materia. ''Materially," as distinguished 
from logically [.impossible]. 
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OF HEROIC PLAYS. 

137 : 4, tht pillars of poetry. Allusion to the pillars of Her- 
cules. 

127 : 25, Sir William Davenant, Davenant, or D'Avenant 
(1606-68), author of numerous plays and of the epic poem Gondi- 
bert (1650), poet laureate from 1637, between Jonson and Dryden. 

129 : 3, Le donne^ etc. " Ladies, knights, amours, courtesies, 
and bold enterprises I sing." Orlando Furioso, i. i. 

130 : 2, That it ought, etc, I do not find this in Davenant's 
Preface to Gondibert, 

130 : 26, Non enim, etc, ** For a poem should not deal with 
actual events, which are much better treated by the historians. 
The poet should rather by suggestions and by interventions of 
the gods, give vent to an untrammeled inspiration, that there may 
appear rather the prophecy of the inspired intelligence, than the 
testimony of a scrupulously accurate statement." Petron., Sat, 
118. Dryden omits ^/ /a^«/c?j«»i sententiarum tormentum, '* and 
by a story-teller's repertory of instances (?)," which in the original 
follows deorumque minisieria, 

131 : II, his uncle Seneca. Lucan was the nephew of L. An- 
nseus Seneca, the philosopher, and the grandson of Annseus Sen- 
eca, the rhetorician. 

131 : 14, oracle of Appius, Phars, v. 86-236. 
X31 : 15, Erictho, Phars, vi. 420-830. 

131 • 2(}, ghost of Polydorus, ^Eneid iii. 22-68. 
131 : 27, Enchanted Wood, Tasso, Gerusalemme^ books xiii 
and xvi. 

131 : 28, Bower of Bliss. Faerie Queene, bk. ii. canto xii. 
stanza 42, ff. ^ 

132 : 10, and that there are spirits. Probably meant by Dry- 
den to be construed with ** have believed." 

132 : 15. Mr. Hobbes. Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher 
(1588-1679). Gondibert, which had passed under his revision, 
was published with a Preface^ dedicating the work to him, and 
an Answer^ by Hobbes, accepting the dedication and commend- 
ing the poem. I do not tind this opinion in his Answer, 
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133 : 2, Mr. Cowley's verses. His lines To Sir William 
Davenant^ beginning : 

Methinks heroic poesy till now 
Like some fantastic fairy- land did show ; 
Gods, devils, nymphs, witches, and giants' race. 
And all but man, in man's best work had place. 
Thou, like some worthy knight, with sacred arms. 
Dost drive the monsters back and end the charms. 

133: 7, Davideis, A "sacred epic** (1656) by Cowley, in 
heroic couplets. 

133 : 8, Godfrey. The title is Gerusalemme Liberata. 

133 '- 20, Segnius, etc. See note to 48 : 12. 

134 : 7, The Red Bull. See note to 40 : 20. 

134 : 29, Monsieur Calprenkde. Gautier de Costes de La Cal- 
prenMe (1610-63), author of tragedies and of romances of chiv- 
alry. See Raleigh, The English Novel, ch. iv. (1894), for the 
influence in England of his romances and of those of Mile, de 
Scud^ry. 

^35 '• io» 0/w/3op^y, etc. ** O heavy with wine, dog-eyed, and 
deer-hearted.** 

135:11, Ai7jLu>/36/x)s, etc. ** A king that devours the people.** 

135 : 14, "EXkcto, etc. ** He drew from the sheath his great 
sword.** 

135*20, 'AXX* W dviip, etc. "But this man desires to be 
above all, to rule all, to be king over all." 

^35 • 24, Honoratum^ etc. ** If you should chance to bring 
the illustrious Achilles again upon the stage, let him be alert, 
wrathful, inexorable, fierce ; let him deny that laws were made 
for him ; let him claim everything for arms.** Hor., A. P. 120. 

136 : 6. Venga egli, etc. ** Let him come or send, I will stand 
firm ; arms and destiny will be arbiters between us. Whoever 
presents himself, there will ensue a tragedy to delight the foe.*' 
Gerusalemme Liberata ^ canto v. stanza 43, lines 5-8. 

136 : 20, Cyrus. In Artamkne, ou le grand Cyrus (x vols., 
1649-53), heroic novel by Madeleine de Scudery (1607-1701). 
An English translation appeared in 1653. 

136 : 21, Orpondates. Character in Cassandre (1642), heroig 
novel by La CalprenMe. 
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137 : 6, Cethegus, In Catiline. 

137 : 27, Juego de toros. ** Bull-fight." 

138 : 12, the late Duke of Guise. Henry II. of Lorraine, fifth 
Due de Guise (1614-64), who entered Naples with a few follow- 
ers after the death of Masaniello, and was for a while master of 
the city (1647-48). 

138 : 23, Astopere, etc. '* But in so great a work it is allow- 
able to doze." Hon, A. P. 360. 
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[Explanations with regard to plays which Dryden mentioDS in the 
text by name have been excluded from the Notes and placed here, in 
order to show the range of his examples and to bring together the 
passages, sometimes widely separated, in which he refers to the same 
play more than once. Besides the texts of the plays in question, I 
have used principally Downes's Roscius Anglicanus (1708 ; reprinted 
by Knight, 1886); Genest's History of the Drama and Stage in Eng- 
land (10 vols., 1832); Hazlitt's Manual for tlte Collector and Ania" 
teur of Old English Plays (Bhhv^v'iaXQd PCM., 1892); articles in the 
Dictionary of National Biography {DNB.) ; Matdment and Logan's 
edition of Davenant's Works (1882-^), and the Notice bibliographique 
of M. Picot in Corneille's CEuvres xii. (Grands icrivains de la 
France). I have not been able to consult the text of The Great 
Favorite or of the English versions of Seneca, Terence, and Comeille.] 

Adelphi. Adelphoe, *• The Brothers,'' a comedy (160 B. c) by 
Terence (195-159 B. C.). Dryden's reference is to Act iii. line 
35 5 » where scene 3 begins. Performed in Latin at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on two occasions in 1613. Imitated by Shad- 
well in The Squire of Alsaiia (1688) by Cumberland in The 
Choleric Man (i774), and by Fielding in The Fathers, or the 
Good-natured Man (1778). — P. 31. 

The Adventures of- Five Hours. A comedy in blank verse, 
with occasio al rhymes, by Sir Samuel Tuke (d. 1673) ; acted and 
published i 1663. An adaptation, entitled The Perplexities, 
was performed in 1767. Diego is an intriguing servant, ** a great 
coward and a pleasant droll." The plot turns on mistaken iden- 
tities. ^ doak and dagger drama" {comedia de capo y de 
espada), by the author to be translated from Calderon ; see 

note to 43 . id,— Pp. 53, 69. 

The Alc/:^mist. A comedy in blank verse by Ben Jonson, pre- 
sented in 1 'O, published in 1614. Pepys saw it August 3, 1664. 
It is a .^ on London sharpers and their dupes. Subtle, the 
alchemisi^ xnd Sir Epicure Mammon, who hopes through him 
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to obtain possession of the philosopher's stone and to indulge in 
all kinds of luxury, are the principal characters. The scene is all 
within, or at the door of, a single house. The action occupies 
but a few hours. The Alchemist has been the most highly praised 
of Jonson's plays. Adaptation, The Tobacconist ^ farce by Francis 
Gentleman (1771).— Z'/. 53, 58, 69, 103. 

Andromlde. A spectacular tragedy (1650) by Corneille. The 
stage settings and machinery were unusually elaborate. In iii. 
3 Perseus enters, flying in mid-air on the winged horse Pegasus, 
and slays the monster sent to destroy Andromeda. The dramatis 
persona include gods, Nereids, nymphs, winds, and mortals. The 
prologue is a dialogue between Melpomene and the sun. — P, 59, 

Bartholomew Fair, A comedy in prose by Ben Jonson, acted 
in 1614, published in 163 !.• It is a picture of low life, full of 
coarse, hearty fun and horse-play, with a great number of comic 
characters. Dryden commends Jonson's device of describing 
Cokes and Numps (Humphrey Waspe, Cokes's man) before they 
enter. This is true of Cokes, who is a ridiculous simpleton, the 
prey of all the cheats and sharpers at the Fair, and also true of 
Busy, the Puritan, but not of Numps, whose character is not re- 
vealed before his entrance. St. Bartholomew's Fair, at Smith- 
field, was established under Henry I.; abolished 1852. — Pp. 53, 

74. 103. 

The Bloody Br other ^ or Polio , Duke of Normandy, A tragedy 
by John Fletcher ; acted 1637 ; published 1640. The construc- 
tion, as Dryden intimates, is simple and straightforward. The 
incidents on which the story is based occurred 211-217 A. D. 
The comic element is not unusually prominent. — P. 43. 

Catiline his Conspiracy, A Roman tragedy by Ben Jonson 
(161 1). In blank verse, except one monologue (i. i), a few lines 
of another (iii. 2), and the speeches of the Chorus at the end of 
each act but the last. The element of comedy is practically con- 
fined to Act ii., and is not out of keeping with the rest of the 
play. One of Fulvia's reasons for revealing the conspiracy is 
represented to be jealousy of Sempronia, another of the women 
present at the council (iii. 3). Cethegus figures as an impetuous 
bravado, such as Dryden describes (iii. i ; iv. 3), but does noth- 
ing. The threat to look Cato dead is made not by him, but by 
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Catiline (iv. 2, ad fin.). In the last act the armies of Catiline 
and of Petreius appear ; the battle is related by Petreius in the 
last scene. Pepys saw Catiline on December 19, 1668 : ** most 
fine in clothes, and a fine scene of the Senate, and of a fight." 
The events treated really covered a period of several months, but 
in the play the time is made to seem shorter. Acts i. and ii. 
may well be the same day. There is an interval, during which 
the election for consul takes place ; then Acts iii. and iv. cover 
parts of two successive days. Act v. is ** many days" later, and 
covers a period of several days, including the battle and the 
bringing of the news to Rome. The piece is full of appropria- 
tions from Latin authors, notably the very long speech of Cicero 
(iv. 2). The principal source is Sallust. — Pp, 43, 44, 59, 63, 68, 
103, 119, 122, 133, 137. 

Le Cid. A tragedy, or tragi-comedy, by Corneillc (1636), 
based on the first half of a two-part Spanish play. Las mocedades 
del Cid, by Guillen de Castro (i 569-1631). The scene is inter- 
rupted not once, as Dryden states, but nine times, a grave viola- 
tion of the rules of the classical French drama. An English 
version, The Cidy by Joseph Rutter, was published in 1637, with 
a second part — taken from a play in continuation of Comeille's 
Cid, La vraie suite du Cid (1638) by Desfontaines — in 1640. It 
had been acted before publication, and was revived in 1662. 
Later translations were one by John Ozell (1714) and an anony- 
mous version (1802). — P, 69. 

Cinna, A Roman tragedy (1639) by Corneille. The break in 
the continuity of the scenes is between iv. 3 and iv. 4. English 
version by CoUey Cibber, Cinna's Conspiracy (1713). — Pp, 56, 69. 

The Duke of Lerma. See The Great Favorite, 

Epicoene, or The Silent Woman, A comedy by Ben Jonson ; 
acted and published in 1609. It was revived after the Restora- 
tion, and at a later period by Garrick in 1776. In 1895 the play 
was twice performed in America by pupils of the American Acad- 
emy of the Dramatic Arts; the second time at Harvard Uni- 
versity, reproducing as far as possible the conditions of the 
pre-Restoration performances. 

Dryden*s criticisms should be examined in the light of a careful 
reading of the piece. A few comments on them may be made 
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here. The day of the action is not a " long-expected day" in 
Corneille's sense, which is that of the day of some great event 
awaited by all. The description of the *' Ladies Collegiates" 
(i. l) is too much in advance of their first ** enter" (iii. 2) to 
serve the audience as preparation. That two principal characters, 
Morose and Epicoene, should not come on until the second act, 
and that half a dozen other new characters should be introduced 
after the first act, would not now be regarded as a merit in an 
acting play. In regard to Dryden's commending the play as per- 
fect, is Jonson justified in keeping the audience in ignorance that 
Epicoene is a man in disguise ? The unmasking in the last act is 
unprepared for, except by the name Epicoene, if that can count. 
It would have shown finer art to make this from the first no secret 
to the audience. The plot, as it stands, is rather farce than com- 
edy.—/'/). 53. 58, 64, 68, 69-76, 72, 123. 

Eunuckus. The Eunuch^ a comedy (160 B. c.) by Ter- 
ence. Cited more often by Dryden than Terence's other plays, 
because of its more complicated action. The five lines of Par- 
meno that Dryden mentions are v. 5, 27-31. The account of the 
quarrel at Thraso's banquet is given not by Pythias but by Dor- 
ias (iv. I, 1-14), and is the relation to which Dryden has pre- 
viously referred. First English translation by Bernard, 1598 ; 
others 1627, 1663, 1694. The plot was used by Sir Charles Sed- 
\ey inhis Be/lamira, or the Mistress (1687). — Pp, 21, 30, 32, 49. 

Evtry Man in his Humour, A comedy by Ben Jonson, first 
acted in 1596 ; the present version was put on in 1598. Pub- 
lished 1601, 1610. — P. 66. 

The Faithful Shepherdess, A *' pastoral tragi-coraedy " by 
Fletcher. Performed with poor success in 1610, and published 
probably in the same year. See note to 63 : 29. The characters 
are shepherds and shepherdesses, a priest of Pan, a satyr, and a 
river-god. The scene is in Thessaly, and the tone of the artificial 
pastoral is maintained throughout, with an eflFect which would be 
altogether charming, were it not for certain blemishes in the 
plot. It was revived in 1634, and again after the Restoration. 
Milton is commonly thought to have made some use of it in 
writing Comus* It is nearly all in rhyme. The versification is 
beautiful and delicate, but not of the kind admired in Dry den's 
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period. The pastoral drama is of Italian origin ; see Chambers, 
English Pastorals (1895), p. xxviii. — Pp, 63, 87. 

The Great Favorite^ or the Duke of Lerma. A tragedy in 
blank verse and rhyme by Sir Robert Howard ; acted and pub- 
lished in 1668. The subject bad been twice dramatized before ; 
in 1653 by Henry Shirley (Hazlitt, PCM., p. 215) as The Span- 
ish Duke of Lerma, and before 1668 by some unknown writer 
(Preface to The Great Favorite, Arber, English Garner iii. 573). 
These two have not been preserved; see note to X2X : 21. — Pp. 
98, 99, 100, 121, 125. 

Heautoniimoroumenos, The Self -Tormentor, a comedy (163 
B. c.) by Terence. Acts i. and ii. take place in the even- 
ing; iii., iv. and v. the following morning, beginning at day- 
break. Whether or not this is a violation of the unity of time 
has been much discussed. The first English translation was by 
R. Bernard, 1598. Adaptation, Chapman's All Fools (printed 
1605).— /». 29. 

The Indian Emperor, or the Conquest of Mexico by the Span- 
iards. A tragi-comedy in heroic verse by Dryden ; performed 
1665 ; published 1667. A sequel to The Indian Queen, The 
Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy was published as a pref- 
ace to the second edition, 1668. The Emperor is Montezuma. 
—Pp, 88, 98. 

The Indian Queen, A tragedy in rhjrme by Sir Robert How- 
ard and Dryden ; acted 1664, published 1665, as the third of 
Howard's Four New Plays, the preface to which is the source of 
some of Crites's arguments in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, See 
Introduction % iy,—P, 88. 

A King and No King, A comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
First played 161 1, published 1619. In his Grounds of Criti- 
cism in Tragedy (1679), prefixed to his Troilus and Cressida, 
DryTien calls it ** the best of their designs, the most approaching 
to antiquity, and. the most conducing to move pity." In the very 
last scene, Arbaces learns that he is not the true king, but had 
been a supposititious child. This disclosure brings to an end the 
difficulties of the plot. Though a favorite throughout the seven- 
teenth century, the play was considered unpresentable before the 
time of Garrick. — P, 49. 
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The Liar, See The Mistaken Beauty. 

The Magnetic Lady^ or Humours Reconciled. A comedy by 
Ben Jonson, acted 1632, published 1640. Dryden's reference is 
to the first three scenes of Act iii. — P. 49. 

The Maid's Tragedy. A tragedy by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
acted in 1613 (perhaps in 1611); first published in i6iq^; frequently 
republished. During part of Charles II. *s reign it was pro- 
scribed; the dinouement is brought about by the murder of the 
king by a repentant mistress. A version by Waller, with a 
** happy ending/' was published in 1690. — P. 58. 

Medea. There is a tragedy with this title by Euripides, and 

one, now lost, was written by Ovid. The extant Latin Medea is 

•by Seneca (3-65 A. D.), on the authority of Quintilian (ix. 2.8). 

Hazlitt(/*CJ/., p. 154) mentions several Elizabethan translations, 

the earliest being by John Studley, 1566. — P. 35. 

Le Menteur, See The Mistaken Beauty, 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare's comedy, printed 
in 1602. The Merry Wives and The Tempest are the two 
Shakespearean plays that most nearly observe the unities of time 
and place. — P, 64. 

The Mistaken Beauty^ or The Liar. An anonymous English 
version of Comeille's Le Menteur (1642). Acted before 1668, 
published 1685. Le Menteur was based upon La verdad 
sospechosa of Ruiz de Alarcon (d. 1639); '* was followed by a 
sequel or Suite (1643), based upon the Amer sin saber quien of 
Lope Felix de Vega Carpio (i 562-1635). Dorante, the principal 
character in Comeille's comedy, is a young man of fashion, whose 
fondness for improvising elaborate lies is the source of numerous 
confusions. Later English versions : The Lying Lover (1703) by 
Steele, and The Liar (1762) by Foote. 

Mustapha^ the Son of Solyman the Magnificent. A tragedy in 
rhyme by Roger Boyle, first Earl of Orrery (1621-79). Acted 
1665, published 1668. An earlier Mustapha (1609) was by 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke (1554-1628).— A 88. 

Philaster^ or Love Lies a-Bleeding. A tragi-comedy by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, acted in 1613 (perhaps in 1608); published, 
1620. Modem readers have ranked it second among their plays 
only to The Maid's Tragedy. Long a popular play. Dryden's as- 
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s^rtion that it was the first success of its authors is declared by 
Mr. Bullen {DNB., Fletcher) to be without authority. Settle 
(1695) and Colman (1763) wrote adaptations which were put on 
the stage.— /^. 66. 

Polyeucte. A tragedy (1640) by Corneille. It is the story of a 
Christian martyr in Armenia during the persecution of Decius 
(250 A. D.). A translation by Sir William Lower, PolyetuUs^ or 
the Martyr^ was published in 1655. — P. 56. 

Pompey. Comeille's tragedy, La Mart de Pompie (1642). 
-/>. 56. 

Pompey the Great, A translation (in rhyme) of the above 
(1664). Its performance is not noted in Downes or Genest. 
Waller wrote Act i. ; the Earl of Dorset (on Dryden's evidence) 
wrote Act iv. Sir Charles Sedley and Sidney Godolphin' contrib- 
uted (Hazlitt, PCM,t p. 183). A translation by Mrs. Catherine 
Philips, *' the matchless Orinda," undertaken at the request of 
the Earl of Orrery, had been published in 1663. — P. 2. 

The Rival Ladies, A tragi-comedy in blank verse, with occa- 
sional rhyme, by Dryden; acted 1663 (?), published 1664, with 
an Epistle Dedicatory to the Earl of Orrery, in which Dryden first 
offered the arguments in behalf of rhyme on the stage, which are 
repeated in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, See Introduction 
§ iv.— /^/. 84, 125. 

Polio, See The Bloody Brother, 

The Sad Shepherd, or A Tale of Robin Hood, A comedy in 
blank verse, with occasional rhyme, by Ben Jonson, found unfin- 
ished on his death in 1637. Two acts and part of the third are 
extant. The persons are Robin Hood and the members of his 
band, shepherds and shepherdesses, a witch, her son, and her 
familiar, Puck. The play is partly pastoral, in the Vergilian 
kind, and partly rustic. It exhibits Jonson 's usual curious knowl- 
edge of English rural customs, of witchcraft, and of the chase. 
The witch and one or two others speak a dialect which seems 
to record Jonson*s memories of Scotland. — Pp, 63, 87. 

The Scornful Lady. A comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
published in 1616. Lisideius takes exception to the sudden 
change in the character of Morecraft, the usurer. In ii. 3 More- 
craft buys a house of Young Loveless for six thousand pounds; in 
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iii. 2, perhaps a few days later, he learns that Old Loveless, from 
whom the house was supposed to be inherited, is still alive, and 
that he has thereby lost both house and money; in v. 3, one or 
two days later, he appears as a ** gallant," giving away money, 
wearing ** brave clothes," and keeping race-horses, having come 
to the conclusion that money-lending docs not pay. Neander 
praises ^is comedy as ** almost exactly formed." The time is 
brief; a space of ten days since the opening scane is mentioned in 
iii. I. The scene is laid in three different houses. One of 
the brightest of the Beaumont and Fletcher comedies, with a 
skiiHully constructed plot and amusing characters. Young Love- 
less, who is treated a little too kindly at the conclusion, is a 
somewhat scandalous predecessor of Charles Surface. — Pp, 50, 64. 

Sejanus his Fall, A Roman tragedy by Ben Jonson. As 
originally acted (1603), it was partly by an unknown ** second 
pen " (dedication To the Read£rs)\ the published version (1605) 
is all Jonson *s. In blank verse, except for occasional couplets at 
the ends of scenes, two long speeches in iii. 3 and the short 
scene iv. 2. There is little that can be called comedy; the scene 
mentioned by Dryden is the first of Act ii. The marvels which, 
according to Dio Cassius, preceded the fall of Sejanus, are 
rekUied in. v. i, but one of them, the turning of the head of an 
image, occurs on the stage in v. 4. In the last scene (v. 10), 
Terentius relates the tearing to pieces of Sejanus*s body by the 
mob, after his execution. 

Jonson refrains from emphasizing the duration of time; the 
historic period covered by the play extends from 23 A. D. (the 
removal of the Praetorian guards and the murder of Drusus, i. i, 
ii. 4) to 31 A. D. (the death of Sejanus). Jonson furnished the 
piece on first publication with elaborate references to his authori- 
ties (Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio Cassius, etc.), and imitates the lan- 
guage of the Latin, poets i« numerous passages. — Pp, 43, 44, 59. 
63, 68, 103, 122. 

The Siege of Rhodes. Heroic play in recitative, with songs, 
really an opera, by Sir William Davenant. This piece has an 
importance in dramatic history quite independent of its literary or 
dramatic merits: on account of the date of its performance, the 
the method of its presentation, and its literary form and charac- 
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ter. (i) A parliamentary Ordinance of September 3, i<642, or- 
dered that "publike Stage-Playes shall cease, and bee forborne."^ 
Despite this order, occasional performances were clandestinely 
given. In 1647 an act was passed, ordering '* all Stage Galleries, 
seats and boxes to be pulled down," and inflicting penalties on 
actors and spectators. But in 1656, Davenant obtained permis- 
sion to present at Rutland House ** an entertainment of declama- 
tion and music after the manner of the ancieats." This he gave 
on May 21. Before the middle of August in the same year he 
brought out, at the Cockpit in Drury Lane, his Siege of Rhodes^ 
and, later, a number of Bve-act plays. After tke Restoration, he 
obtained a ro3;al patent to open a theatre. (2) The play was sung 
throughout; recitative, songs, and choruses. (Later, the dialogue 
seems to have been spoken). Its first presentation, 1656, marks 
the first use of scenery on the English stage. Further, Mrs. 
Coleman, in the part of lanthe, was the first woman to act apart 
on a public stage in England. (3) The play is in two parts, of 
five acts each. The second was presented in 1661. The two 
paits, the first augmented, were played together in 1662. 
Some passages are in heroic couplets, but most of the play is in 
lines of irregular length, with the rhymes irregularly disponed. 
The play is meager of incident and character; its success must have 
been largely due to the novelty of the music and scenery and of the 
handsome costuming. At the same time, its tone of chivalry, of 
** love and honor." made it one of the models of the heroic play. 

The original play was published in 1656; the two parts together 
in 1663.—/'/. 85, 88, 128. 

The Silent Woman, See Epicasne, 

Troades, ** The Trojans'" a tragedy by Seneca (3-65 A. D.), 
the subject from Euripides, who has a tragedy with the same title. 
The scene praised by Dryden is in the *' third act," lines 533-823. 
Andromache, warned by Hector in a vision, hides Astyanax in his 
father's tomb. Ulysses, searching for the boy in order to kill him, 
succeeds by a stratagem in making her confess where he is hidden. 
Despite her entreaties and lamentations, he drags the child away 
to slay him. Hazlitt {PCM.y p. 238) enumerates four English 
translations: Jasper Heywood (1559), Pordage (1660), Sherburne 
(1679), and J. T[albot] (1686).— i*. 35. 
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Volpone^ or the Fox. A comedy in blank verse by Ben Jonsoti, 
first acted in 1605. The dedication, to ** the two famous Univer- 
sities," is dated February ii, 1607. The principal character is a 
Venetian cheat and voluptuary. Except in the first act, the 
"continuity of scenes" is not strictly observed. Dryden*s dis- 
tinction of the * ' two actions " is not perfectly clear: in the first 
four acts Volpone plays invalid in order to tempt legacy-hunters to 
give him presents, and finally gives himself out for dead, in order 
to overhear their expressions of rage at receiving nothing; in the 
fifth he issues from his house to taunt them in disguise, and is 
forced to confess his impostures. — Pp, 58, 69, 103, 



THE END. 
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Bnglteb IRea^tnds for Stubents. 

English masterpieces in editions at once competently edited and 
inexpensive. The aim will be to fill vacancies now existing 
because of subject^ treatment^ or price. Prices given below are 
Y{^1^ postage eight per cent, additional, i6mo. Cloth. 

Arnold (Matthew): Prose Selections. 

Edited by Lewis E. Gates, Asst. Professor m Harvard, zci -|- 348 pp. 90c. 
Includes The Function of Criticism, First Lecture on Trans- 
lating Homer, Literature and Science, Culture and Anarchy, 
Sweetness and Light, Compulsory Education, "Life a Dream,*' 
Emerson, and twelve shorter selections, including America. 

Bliss Perry, Professor in Princeton :—*' The selections seem to me 
most happy, and the introduction is even better if possible than his 
introduction to the Newman volume. Indeed i have read no criticism 
of Arnold ^8 prose which appears to me as luminous and just, and 
expressed with such literary cnarm.** 

Browning: Selected Lyrical and Dramatic 
Poems. 

With the essay on Brownini^f from E. C. Stedman*s ** Victorian Poets.*' 
Edited by Edward T. Mason. 375 pp. 60c. 

Burke : Selections. 

Edited by Bliss Perry, Professor in Princeton, xxv'i 4- 298 pp. 60c. 
Contents. Speeches at Arrival at Bristol, at Conclusion of 
the Poll ; Letters to the Marquis of Rockingham, to the Sheriffs 
of Bristol, and to a Noble Lord; Address to the King ; Selec- 
tions from The Sublime and the Beautiful, from Thoughts on 
the Present Discontents, from Speech on the Nabob of Arcot's 
Debts, from Impeachment of Hastings (2), from Reflections on 
the Revolution in France (7, including Fiat Money). 

Edward Dowden, fhe Author and Critic:— "They seem to me admira- 
bly chosen and arranged, and the introduction bnngs various aspects 
of Barkers mind truly and vividly before the reader.** 

Coleridge : Prose Extracts. 

Edited by Henry A. Beers, Professor in Yale College, xix-l-148 pp. 50c. 
The selections^ varying in length from a paragraph to ten 
or twenty pages, are mainly from Table Talk and Biographia 
Literaria, but also from Notes on Shakespeare^ etc 
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De Quincey: Joan of Arc; The Mail Coach. 

Edited by Jam^s Morgan Hart. Professor in Cornell University. 
XXVI 4- >38 pp. 50C' 

The introduction sketches De Quincey*s life and style. 
Allusions and other points of unusual difficulty are explained 
in the notes. This volume and the Essays on BoswelVs John- 
son (see below) are used at Cornell for elementary rhetorical 
study. 

Ford: The Broken Heart. 

A Spartan Tragedy in verse. Edited by Climtom Scollard, Profetsor 
in Hamilton College, xvi + 132 pp* 50c. (Buckram, 70c.) 

A play that in its repressed emotion and psychological 
interest furnishes a marked contrast to the feverish *' night 
pieces" common when it was written. Charles Lamb wrote: 
*' i do not know where to find in any play a catastrophe so 
grand, so solemn, and so surprising as this" [of The Broken 
Heart]. 

Johnson: Rasselas. 

Edited by Oliver Farrar Bmbrson, Professor in Adelbert College. 
Ivi-fi79pp. 50c. (Buckram, 70c.) 

This book is chosen as fairly iUustrating the style, thought. 

and personality of the great Hterary dictator of the eighteenth 

century. The introduction treats of Johnson's style, the 

circumstances under which Rasselas was written, and its place 

in the h4story of fiction. The text is based on the first edition. 

The notes explain allusions and trace the sources of some of 

Johnson's materials. 

Lyly: Endimion. 

Edited by GcoRGs P Bakrr, Professor in Harvard College, cxcvi -f 109 
pp. 85c. (Buckram, $1.25.) 

Lyly's plays really show him to a better advantage than 
does the Euphues, by which he is chiefly remembered, and his 
place in English dramatic history makes it desirable that one 
at least should be easily accessible. 
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Macaulay and Carlyle: Essays on Samuel 
Johnson. 

Edited by Wiixiam Stkunk, Jr., Instructor in Cornell University. 
XI4-19E pp. 50c. 

These two essays present a constant contrast in intellectual and 

moral methods of criticism, and offer an excellent introduction to the 

study of the literary history of J(^nson's times. 

Marlowe : Edward 11. With the best passages 
from Tamburlaine the Great, and from his Poems 

Edited by the late Edward T. McLaughun, Professor in Yale College. 
xxi-f-xSo pp. 50C. (Buckram, 70c.) 

Edward II. ^ besides being Marlowe's most important play, is of 
great interest in connection with Shakespere. The earlier chronicle 
drama was in Shakespere's memory as he was writing Richard 11, ^ as 
various passages prove, and a comparison of the two plays (sketched 
in the introduction) affords basis for a study in the devdopment of 
the Elizabethan drama. 

Newman : Prose Selections. 

Edited by Lbwis E. Gates, Professor in Harvard College. lxn-4-M8 dtx 
50c. (Buckram, 90c.) 

The selections lead the reader through some of the more picturesque 
and concrete passages of Newman's prose, to his impeachment of the 
liberal and irreligious tendencies of the age, his insistence on the 
powerlessness of science to make men moral, his defense of super- 
naturalism, his ridicule of English prejudice against Catholics, his 
statement of the Catholic position, and finally to two powerful 
imaginative pictures of supernatural interferences in the natural 
world-order. 

Tennyson: The Princess, 

Edited by L. A. Sherman, Professor in the University of Nebraska. [Al 

Postage 8 per cent, additional, 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
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Specimens ot prose Compositioiu 

l6mo. Cloth, Per volume, 50^., NET. 

Prose Narration. 

Edited by William T. Bsbwster, Tutor in Columbia College, xxxviil 

-f 209 pp. 
Includes Selections from Scott, Thackeray, Hawthorne, Jane 
Austen, George Eliot, Stevenson, and Henry James. Part I. Ele- 
ments of Narrative — Plot, Character, Setting, and Purpose. Part H. 
Combination of the Elements of Narration. Part HI. Various 
Kinds of Narrative. Part IV. Technique of Good Narrative. 

Prose Description. 

Edited by Charles Sbars Baldwin, Ph.D., Instructor in Yale College. 

xlviii4-i45 pp. 
Includes: Ancient Athens (Newman) ; Paris Before the Second 
Empire (du Maurier); Bees (Burroughs); Byzantium (Gibbon); 
Geneva (Ruskin); The Storming of ihe Bastille (Carlyle); La Gio- 
conda, etc. (Pater); Blois (Henry James); Spring in a Side Street 
(Brander Matthews); A Night Among the Pines, etc. (Stevenson). 

Exposition. 

Edited by Hammond Lamont, Professor in Brown University. xxiv+ 
180 pp. 

Includes : Development of a Brief ; G. C. V. Holmes on the 

Steam-engine; Huxley on the Physical Basis of Life; Bryce on 

the U. S. Constitution; ** The Nation" on the Unemployed; 

Wm. Archer on Albery's "Apple Blossoms"; Matthew Arnold 

on Wordsworth ; etc. 

Argumentation. Modern. 

Edited by George P. Bakbr, Professor in Harvard College. i6mo. 
186 pp. 

Lord Chatham's speech on the withdrawal of troops from 
Boston, Lord Mansfield's argument in the Evans case, the first 
letter of Junius, the first of Huxley's American addresses on 
evolution, Erskine's defence of Lord George Gordon, an 
address by Beecher in Liverpool during the cotton riots, and 

specimen brief. 

f Postage 8 per cent* additional, 

HENRY HpLT & CO., 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
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